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It's  Goebel  Beer  ...  the  good-tasting  beer 
in  the  original  Bantam  bottle! 

Try  it  for  size  .  .  .  it's  7  ounces,  one  good  glass- 
ful! Try  it  for  taste  . . .  it's  right  from  the  cypress 
casks  of  Goebel! 

Taste  the  reason  why  Goebel  outsells  all  other 
beer  in  small  bottles!  Learn  why  Goebel  is 
nationally  famous  for  good  taste!  Also  available 
in  exports  and  quarts. 

Goebel  Brewing  Company,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 

GOEBEL  BEER 

in  the  6 rig  ma/ 

BANTAM  BOTTLE 


.his  little  fellow  wasn't  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  but  his 
mother  is  a  stockholder  just  the  same. 

For  she's  one  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  mothers  —  young  and 
old  —  among  the  390,000  women 
who  are  stockholders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. They  outnumber  the  men! 


They  are  women  in  all  walks  of  life. 
The  majority  give  their  occupation 
as  "housewife."  Many  others  are 
teachers,  nurses,  stenographers, 
clerks  and  sales  people. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  girls  and 
women  who  work  for  the  Telephone 
Companies  either  own  A.  T.  &  T. 
stock  or  are  buying  it  out  of  wages. 


No  other  stock  is  so  widely  held  by 
so  many  people  all  over  America  — 
and  there  are  more  stockholders 
now  than  ever  before.  The  total 
exceeds  723,000. 

So  you  can  see  that  this  is  a  business 
that  is  owned  by  the  people.  It  was 
built  by  the  savings  of  the  many, 
rather  than  the  wealth  of  the  few. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


CAN  YOUR  SCALP  PASS  THE 

FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 


TRY  ITI  Scratch  your  head.  If  you  find  signs 
of  dryness,  loose  ugly  dandruff,  you  need 
Wildroot  Cream-Oil  hair  tonic.  Grooms 
hair  .  .  .  relieves  dryness  .  .  .  removes  loose 
dandruff!  Contains  soothing  Lanolin,  an  oil 
resembling  the  natural  oil  of  your  skin. 


YOUR  HAIR  CAN  LOOK 
LIKE  THIS  WITH  NEW 

WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A  LITTLE  WILDROOT  CREAM-OIL  doesa  lot  for 

your  hair.  Keeps  your  hair  well  groomed  all 
day  long.  Leaves  no  trace  of  that  greasy, 
plastered  down  look.  Makes  your  hair  look 
and  feel  good. 


AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 

the  choice  of  men  who 
put  good  grooming 
first— that's  Wildroot 
Cream-Oil.  No  won- 
der when  new  users 
from  coast  to  coast 
were  questioned,  4 
out  of  5  who  replied 
said  they  preferred  it 
to  any  other  hair  tonic  they 
had  used  before.  Ask  for  it  at 
yourbarberordrug  counter. 
IMPORTANT:  Smart  women  use  Wildroot 
Cream-Oil  for  quick  grooming  and  for  re- 
lieving dryness.  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  is  ex- 
cellent for  training  children's  hair! 
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Ifour  Governor  Calls  Yo\i  To 


GOVERNORS  of  all  48  states,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  and  District  of  Columbia 
urge  every  American — urge  you  to  help 
the  new  National  Guard  in  your 
community. 

YOUNG  MEN  —  offer  your  services  to 
your  country  for  a  few  hours  each  week — 
enlist  today  in  the  new  National  Guard. 


BUSINESSMEN  — give  your  Guards- 
men employees  regular  military  leave  to 
attend  summer  camp  —  in  addition  to 
their  regular  vacations. 

HOMEMAKERS — encourage  your  men- 
folk in  their  Guard  activities  and  tell 
other  women  about  the  new  National 
Guard. 


EVERY  AMERICAN  CAN  DO  SOMETHING  TO  HELP  THE  GUARD! 

For  information,  see  the  commander  of  the  National  Guard  unit 
in  your  community  or  write  the  Adjutant  General  of  your  State. 

tot  Copies  of  this  Ad  Write  lo  National  Guard  Bureau,  The  Pentagon,  Room  2E-379,  Washington  23,  D.  C. 


Here's  how 
the  National  Guard  Helps  You 

Pay  *  Education 
Fellowship   *  Training 
Sports  *  Leadership 

Write  or  visit 
your. community '*  unit  of  trie 

of  the  United  States 


Hex  on 

■die  rhht  track 


means  Pipe  Appeal 

—And  Pipe  Appeal  puts  you  on  the  right  track 
with  the  ladies!  With  Prince  Albert,  you're  sure 
of  smoking  joy  and  comfort,  too! 

means  Prince  Albert 


•  Long  known  as  the  National  Joy  Smoke,  Prince 
Albert  is  America's  largest-selling  smoking  to- 
bacco. Try  it— and  you'll  see  why!  P.  A.  is  rich 
tasting,  mild.  That  choice  tobacco  is  specially 
treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite.  Get  P. A.! 


B.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem.  N.O. 


Ifie  National 
Joy  Smoke 


 (SornQr-  


This  month's  cover  is  the  work  of  Bob 
Kuhn,  a  native  of  Buffalo  and  a  resident 
of  Roxbury,  Conn.,  best  known  for  his 
telling  portrayal  of  birds  and  animals  in 
the  leading  out-door  magazines.  His  tech- 
nique, perspective  and  warm  feeling  on 
almost  any  subject  is  outstanding.  We  think 
the  cover  he  did  for  us  is  about  tops  in 
expressing  the  feeling  of  Memorial  Day  — 
a  moment  of  reverance  in  which  life  car- 
ries on  but  is  not  forgetful  of  those  who 
went  before. 

Kuhn's  painting  is  a  memorial  for  all 
our  fallen  comrades,  and  it  is  a  real  one, 
since  for  Kuhn  it  is  a  personal  memorial 
to  his  close  friend,  William  Hobson,  of 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  who  was  killed  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  with  the  United 
States  Navy  in  June,  1943. 

The  Most  Interesting  Letter 

Our  prize  contest  for  the  most  interesting 
letter  submitted  for  use  in  Sound  Off  has 
brought  us  more  interesting  letters  than 
we  could  publish  in  ten  years.  One  corre- 
spondent told  us  such  contests  are  bad 
medicine,  because  for  every  winner  you 
have  thousands  of  disgruntled  losers.  We 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  which  don't  win  could 
be  convincingly  pleaded  as  winners,  and 
believe  us  we  squirm  when  awarding  the 
prize  to  just  one  of  the  several  hundred 
letters  we  think  are  about  equal.  We  can 
truthfully  say  to  the  others  that  it  hurts 
us  more  than  it  does  you. 

But  we  don't  agree  with  our  critic  that 
we  are  making  enemies,  because  this  is  not 
a  newspaper  bent  on  circulation  or  a  soap- 
selling  scheme,  it  is  The  American  Legion 
and  we  aren't  going  to  walk  off  in  a  huff 
because  someone  else  got  $100  when  we 
didn't.  Something  stronger  than  greed 
holds  us  together.  From  reading  all  the 
mail  we  know  something  else  too.  We 
would  have  gotten  almost  the  same  letters 
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if  we'd  simply  asked  for  them.  Most  of  the 
letters  told  us  so. 

We  want  to  keep  on  getting  that  mail.  It  is 
the  closest  bond  between  your  editors  and 
you  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  it. 
Meanwhile,  for  an  indefinite  period,  one  of 
the  writers  is  going  to  get  $100  each  month, 
and  we  are  boosting  the  word  limit  to  300. 

ideas  in  Briet 

A  lot  of  those  letters  we  discussed  above 
which  we  couldn't  find  room  to  print  offered 
interesting  suggestions  for  Legionnaires 
and  Posts,  and  in  condensed  form  we  want 
to  try  to  sneak  a  few  of  them  in  this  col- 
umn. Here  are  some: 

L.  H.  McReynolds,  of  Malcolm  D.  Jeffrey 
Post,  Columbus,  Ohio  suggests  that  a  digest 
of  what  happens  at  each  Post  meeting  be 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  members  who 
were  absent.  He  thinks  more  members 
would  turn  out  if  kept  informed  of  what's 
going  on,  and  the  problem  shouldn't  be 
solved  simply  by  saying  "They  oughtta 
come  to  meetings."  .  .  .  And  Fred  Korotkin, 
of  Northside  Post,  Minneapolis,  adds  to 
that  with  the  suggestion  that  publicity  on 
coming  events  at  your  Post  be  considered 
seriously  by  anyone  connected  with  those 
events.  He  cited  several  flopperoos  at  his 
Post  which  flopped  because  the  editor  of 
the  Post  paper  wasn't  tipped  off  —  and  then 
he  cited  a  whale  of  a  success  for  an  event  on 
which  he  was  informed,  and  which  he  was 
able  to  pass  along  to  the  local  papers.  .  .  . 

Many  Legionnaires  wrote  in  to  recom- 
mend that  you  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
patients  at  your  nearest  VA  hospital  .  .  . 
One  tells  of  visiting  his  father,  a  patient 
in  a  VA  four-bed  ward.  On  the  first  visit 
the  father  said,  "Son,  don't  ever  come  in 
here  again  without  saying  'Hello'  to  those 
other  three  men.  They've  never  had  a 
visitor."  .  .  .  Another  said  it's  a  simple 
matter  for  you  to  wrap  up  all  your  old 
magazines  and  send  them  to  "The  Library, 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  (your 
nearest.)"  He  says  they  will  be  read  until 
they  fall  apart  .  .  . 

Sure  Cure  for  Lead  Bottom 

A  young  veteran  wrote  us  recently  to 
discuss  a  war  injury  which  he  found  to 
be  not  uncommon.  This  affliction  might  be 
called  "dislocation  of  the  initiative."  Doc- 
tors could  call  it  by  the  fancy  title  of 
plumbum  gluteus  maximus  but  you'd  have 
to  look  that  up.  It  is  simply  the  frame  of 
mind  which  leads  one  to  wait  until  some- 
one tells  him  what  to  do  or  gives  him 
something,  and  then  to  accept  whatever 
is  given.  This  disease  is  a  human  trait 
which  is  too  often  aggravated  by  military 
service  of  certain  kinds,  and  our  young 
veteran  thought  it  should  be  classified  as 
a  service-connected  disability  because  it 
cripples  men  for  civilian  life. 

We  are  simply  leading  up  to  the  article, 
The  Ex-Janitor  Who  Teaches  Doctors,  on 
page  22,  which  at  first  glance  might  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  Legion 
or  with  veterans.  On  second  glance  we 
think  it  does,  for  it  tells  the  story  of  a 
poor  lad,  cheated  of  an  education,  who 
solved  his  problem  in  a  way  which  will 
always  have  meaning  to  others  in  similar 
situations.  R.B.P. 
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MEET  TWO  FAMOUS 
MARK  TWAIN*  WHITE  SHIRTS 

Quality  is  this  shirt's  first  name.  Fit  is  its 
middle  name.  Good  looks  is  its  last.  In  fine 
combed  Sanforized  white  cotton  broadcloth, 
it  is  a  shirt  you'll  want 'lots  of.  Ask.  for 
Style  D2050. 

s  the  same  Sanforized  white  combed  cotton 
broadcloth  with  the  popular  new  spread 
collar.  Also  comes  in  other  collar  styles  and 
in  sport  shirts. 


*ONLY  MARK  TWAIN  GIVES  YOU  ALL 
OF   THESE  "MUST"  FEATURES 


1 .  QUALITY  -  TESTED  MATERIALS  . . . 

for  longer  wear  and  lasting 
good  looks. 

2.  STYLE-SIZED  FIT  .  ..for  style 
assurance  and  form-fitting 
smartness. 

Mark  Twain  Shirts  $3.50  to  $5.95 
Sport  Shirts  $3.00  to  $8.95 


COMFORT-CUT  COLLARS. ..for 

movement-free  ease,  yet 
snug  appearance. 
IRON-EASY  FABRICS.,  .for 
quicker  ironing  and  that 
professional  laundry  look. 


Here's  Why  Shooters  Choose 
REMINGTON  "HI-SPEED"  22  s 


POWER...PLUS 
PENETRATION 


Penetration    Power  of 

Remington  Hi-Speed  long 
rifle  solid-point  bullet  will 
drill  through  seven  J^8  inch 
pine  boards  at  10-  yd.  range. 


"Kleanbore"  Priming  in 

30,000  roundsfired  through 
barrel  on  left;  30,000  with 
corrosive  priming  through 
the  barrel  on  right. 


Shock  Power.  Look  what 
happens  to  a  cake  of  laun- 
dry soap  when  blasted  by 
o  Remington  Hi-Speed  22 
hollow-point  bullet. 


Flat  Trajectory  of 

ington  Hi-Speed  22's 
tremely  important 
hunting.  "Flat-flying" 
reaches  target  faster, 


Rem- 
is  ex- 
when 
bullet 


Accuracy  at  longer  ranges 
is  yours  with  Remington  Hi- 
Speed.  Abovei  Actual  lab- 
oratory  photo  of  the  bullet 
hitting  target  bull's-eye. 


Smashing  Energy.  Solid 
bullet  delivers  sledgeham- 
mer blow  equal  to  158  ft.- 
Ibs.  at  the  muzzle.  Almost 
100  ft.-lbs.  at  100  yds. 


Another  Remington 
22  ammunition  known 
for  fine  accuracy,  uni- 
form velocity  is  Reming- 
ton Standard  Velocity. 
Excellent  for  plinking, 
short  range  hunting,  in- 
formal target  shooting. 


Speed  of  a  Remington  Hi- 
Speed  22  long  rifle  bullet 
is  faster  than  the  fastest  jet 
plane  power  divel  Faster 
than  sound1  Quick  getaway. 


JRgmingtoti 
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If  It's  Remington— It's  Right! 

Hl-Speed  and  Kleonbore  are  Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 
by  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 
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PRODUCTS 
INVENTIONS 
IDEAS 


Here  are  the  things  being  developed  jor  better  living  now, 
next  month,  or  a  year  or  more  Jrom  now. 


Solution  for  a  Knotty  Problem... Over  two  billion  board  feet  of  knotty 
lumber  are  produced  annually  in  the  western  pine  regions  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
proximately a  third  of  this  is  sold  as  economy  grade.  While  it  is  cheaper  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  shedding  paint  since  the  knots  exude  pitch  and  volatile  substances 
that  destroy  the  paint  film.  Now,  however,  there's  a  way  of  using  this  economy  grade 
lumber  even  for  exterior  siding.  Through  the  use  of  Bakelite  and  Vinylite  resins  in 
a  superior  sealer  the  knotty  wood  can  be  used  with  assurance  that  it  will  not  requin 
frequent  repainting.  To  use  this  sealer,  it  is  simply  brushed  over  the  un primed  knots 
and  the  surrounding  area,  and  the  coats  of  paint  are  then  applied  in  the  usual  manner. 


Sewing  Machine  Handicraft.  ..  For  the  past  decade  or 
so,  craftsmen  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  have  been  turning  out 
unusual  examples  of  wood  inlay  work  with  a  gadget  that  is  now 
being  marketed  generally.  The  device  is  a  small  cutting  tool 
called  the  Bright  Bit  which  can  be  used  with  any  sewing  machine. 
It  is  merely  inserted  in  place  of  a  needle  and  you  are  all  set  to  cut  patterns,  stencils, 
letters,  auto  gaskets,  and  other  small  precision  jobs.  The  tool  will  work  with  any 
sewing  machine.  Further  information  and  a  book  of  cutting  designs  can  be  obtained 
from  The  Bright  Bit,  1315  Broadway,  East  McKeesport,  Pa. 


HANDLE  OF  MANY  USES... Before  long  you'll  be  seeing,  and 
using,  a  revolutionary  new  type  of  handle  called  the  Lamb  Wedge- 
Lock.  Simple  in  appearance,  it  employs  a  principle  so  unusual 
that  a  number  of  leading  manufacturers  have  obtained  licenses  to 
use  it  on  their  cooking  utensils,  tools,  luggage,  etc.  The  principle, 
briefly,  consists  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  hand  so 
that  the  hand  can  exert  its  full  potential  power  with  less  energy  expended.  The 
principle  is  evident  in  the  shape  of  the  handle  which  is  molded  so  that  it  fits  the 
hand  naturally,  but  the  inventor,  Thomas  Lamb,  spent  six  years  in  perfecting  the 
proper  design.  His  primary  purpose,  incidentally,  was  to  develop  a  crutch  handle  for 
wounded  veterans,  to  permit  them  to  get  around  with  the  least  effort. 


WlRE  RECORDER  PLUS... During  the  war  wire  recorders  were  extensively  used 
by  the  armed  services,  and  since  then  they  are  being  used  increasingly  in  civilian 
pursuits.  However,  it  has  taken  the  Peirce  Wire  Recorder  Corp.,  of  Evanston,  111.,  to 
add  a  number  of  new  wrinkles  to  wire  recording,  in  the  form  of  numerous  accessories. 
Among  other  things  you  can  now  record  telephone  calls  by  means  of  an  induction 
pick-up  which  requires  no  attachment  to  the  phone.  You  can  operate  it  no-hands  with 
a  foot-controlled  switch.  You  have  a  choice  of  microphones,  for  hand,  desk  or  lapel 
use.  Mixers  make  it  possible  to  use  several  mikes  to  cover  large  meetings.  In  short, 
it's  now  possible  to  put  on  wire  anything  that's  audible. 
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Something  New  in  Television... No  longer  will  it  be 

necessary  to  jockey  furniture  into  position  to  watch  what  happens 
on  a  television  screen.  The  Crosley  Division  of  the  Avco  Manufac- 
turing Corp.  has  developed  a  console  television  set  which  features 
a  "Swing-a-View"  picture  tube  which  swivels  over  a  60-degree  arc. 
The  swinging  television  section  is  mounted  in  the  top  center  part  of  the  console,  and 
when  not  in  use  is  concealed  by  panels.  This  innovation  is  part  of  an  all-purpose  in- 
strument which  also  provides  AM,  FM  and  shortwave  radio,  and  automatic  phono- 
graph contained  in  a  slide-out  drawer. 


When  the  Mercury  Drops  Down  on  the  Farm... 

A  new  water  trough  de-icer,  which  Westinghouse  is  placing  on  the 
market,  will  permit  farm  animals  to  be  watered  even  in  sub-zero 
weather.  The  de-icer  is  a  round  disk  the  size  of  a  pie  plate  which 
contains  a  500-watt  heating  element  controlled  by  a  small  thermo- 
stat. It  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  a  cord  plugs  into  any  110/115-volt  outlet. 
Bossie  can  nose  the  floating  heater  without  getting  burned  or  frightened  since  the 
outer  surface  never  gets  hot.  Cost  of  operating  the  device  is  said  to  be  less  than  five 
cents  a  day.  Current  shuts  off  automatically  when  heat  is  not  required. 


Moth-chasing  Garment  Hanger...  A  garment  hanger  with  a  double  pur- 
pose in  life— it  is  made  of  hollow  tubing  for  holding  moth-proofing  ingredients— is  the 
brain-child  of  Mrs.  Hazel  Marie  Lipsitz,  of  Chicago.  Openings  are  provided  in  the 
tubing  wall  through  which  the  moth-proofing  vapors  escape  to  the  garment.  The 
hanger  is  sloping,  T-shaped,  and  has  an  attached  hook  for  hanging  on  a  rod.  It  can 
be  used  alone  as  a  coat  hanger  or  may  have  a  straight  tubular  skirt  or  trpuser  bar 
inserted  between  and  frictionally  engaging  the  two  ends  so  that  the  tubular  passage 
for  moth-proofing  ingredients  is  made  continuous.  When  skirt  or  trouser  support  is 
removed,  ends  of  the  tubular  passage  are  closed  with  fitted  plugs. 


If  YOU  WEAR  WOOLENS... Thanks  to  a  new  liquid  wool- 
wash  called  Tern,  you  can  now  wear  woolens  till  they  wear  out, 
instead  of  discarding  them  because  they've  shrunk.  Developed  in 
France  just  before  the  war,  the  product  is  now  being  introduced 
in  this  country.  With  it,  the  manufacturer  says,  woolens  can  be 
washed  in  tepid  water  and  no  rubbing  is  required.  Because  of  this  and  since  Tern 
contains  no  alkalis,  there  is  no  shrinkage.  The  price  is  49c  for  a  four-ounce  bottle. 


For  Brighter  Rolling  Skating... If  you  are  the  kind 
of  person  who  likes  to  go  roller  skating  occasionally  but  who  likes 
to  know  where  your  feet  are  going,  you'll  be  interested  in  a  gadget 
thought  up  by  Mikaly  Galgoczy,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It's  a  detach- 
able device  for  a  roller  skate  to  illuminate  the  floor  while  you  are 
skating  about.  A  U-shaped  stirrup  with  spring  clips  is  attached  to  the  underside  of 
the  foot  plate  of  the  skate  midway  between  front  and  rear  rollers  and  supports  a 
flashlight  arrangement  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  floor.  The  battery  may  be  replaced 
without  removing  attachment  from  the  skate. 


Crystals  May  Replace  Radio  Tubes. . .  Germanium,  an 
element  which  sits  on  the  chemical  borderline  between  metals  and 
insulators,  may  some  day  replace  vacuum  tubes  in  radio  sets, 
according  to  Dr.  Dallas  T.  Hurd,  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  Tiny 
crystals  of  geranium,  he  said,  act  as  rectifiers  and  this  quality 
made  the  element  extremely  important  in  radar  work  during  the  war.  With  it,  radio 
engineers  have  a  means  of  making  smaller  and  lighter  radios,  even  like  the  two-way 
wrist  radio  made  famous  by  Dick  Tracy. 

WHEN  MOTORISTS  GLARE  AT  YOU... A  simple  device  which  minimizes  one 
of  the  hazards  of  night  driving  is  the  Saf-T-Aid,  Jr.,  which  cuts  down  the  glare  of 
headlights  behind  you  which  are  reflected  in  the  rear-view  mirror.  It  consists  of  a 
plastic  shield  of  high  absorbing  quality,  natural  in  color,  which  folds  down  over  the 
rear-view  mirror  and  can  be  retracted  when  not  in  use.  Made  by  the  Edro  Corp., 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  it  sells  for  $1.25  prepaid.  J.  C.  K. 
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MOTOR  OIL 

nows  m$r 

STAYS  T0U6H! 

Be  safe  with  both  instant, 
lasting  engine  protection 
from  this  double-action 
Pennsylvania  motor  oil. 
Change  for  summer  now! 

;oil 


At  this  sign  of  better  dealers,  coast  to  coast 

tRqWrnHndeUtrt  Mmt*  Pub.  Grad.  Ood.  Ofl  A— *a..  hm«  H«.  t 


Tough-film  PENNZOIL*  gives  all  engines 
an  extra  margin  of  safety 


Somewhere  there's  a  pine  clad  lake. 
It's  filled  with  leaping  lunkers  — 
and  they're  plenty  hungry.  A  loon's 
eerie  call  echoes  across  the  look- 
ing-glass water  .  .  .  he's  your  only 
competitor.  What  a  set-up  for  H-l 
tackle  and  the  guy  who  likes  to 
fish.  If  that's  you  —  see  your  H-l 
dealer. 

HORROCKS  IBBOTSON  CO.,  UTICA,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  largest  line  of 
fishing  tackle  in  the  world. 


Utica  Automatic  Reel 
—  New  streamlined 
design.  Free  stripping, 
lightest  weight,  great- 
est line  capacity  of 
any  automatic  reel 
made. 

National  Sportsman 
Fly  Reel  — Low  in 
price— high  in  value. 
Of  strong,  light  bake- 
lite  with  no  rough 
edges  to  cut  line, 


SEE  H-l  BAIT  CASTING  REELS  - — »-^a 
H-l  FLY  CASTING  RODS ^^J/ 
H-l  BAIT  CASTING  RODS 

M 


H-l  FLY  CASTING  LINES 
H-l  BAIT  CASTING  LINES 
SEE  H-l  LURES 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S- 
RODS  REELS  LINES  LURES  FOR 
EVERY  KIND  OF  FISHING 

FREE— "Fishing  for  the  Millions," 
Old  Hi's  new  book.  Write  H-l. 
Dept.  H.  Utica.  N.Y. 


It  Still  Hurts 

.  .  .  Commander  O'Neil's  article,  It  Still 
Hurts,  in  the  February  issue  carried  a 
message  so  currently  needed  I  ask  every 
Legionnaire  to  clip  it  and  ask  himself, 
"What  am  I  doing  in  the  Legion's  .  .  .  mis- 
sion?" .  .  . 

Myron  H.  Blockty 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

.  .  .  Let's  line  up  behind  the  Commander 
and  his  reminder  that  It  Still  Hurts  .  .  . 
Buy  our  Rehab  stamps  and  make  your 
money  help  mend  men  .  .  .  Let's  answer 
the  Commander's  battle  cry  with  more 
action  .  .  . 

Russell  J.  Topham 
Wichita,  Kansas 

.  .  .  Commander  O'Neil  must  have  been 
expressing  the  feelings  within  his  own 
heart  ...  It  was  one  of  the  most  sincere 
articles  I  ever  read  .  .  .  Our  organization 
is  great  in  the  land  because  we  have  men 
who  feel  like  our  Commander  and  who 
give,  as  he  has  done  ...  it  is  the  same 
thing  which  makes  America,  America. 

Bruno  Campese 

Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania 

.  .  .  Should  be  read  by  every  American  .  .  . 
shows  clearly  our  responsibility  to  these 
disabled  men  ...  I  was  a  patient  at  a  VA 
hospital  and  saw  men  with  wasted  bodies, 
useless  arms  and  legs  and  shattered  minds, 
forgotten  even  by  their  own  families,  a 
"column  of  statistics"  as  Jimmy  put  it  .  .  . 
The  Legion  is  doing  its  share,  what  do  the 
rest  of  the  140  million  Americans  do  about 
it?  .  .  .  The  article  should  be  ...  in  every 
newspaper,  every  theatre,  every  broadcast 
until  it  "begins  to  hurt"  others  .  .  . 

Israel  W.  Levine 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Who  Discovered  Johnson? 

The  March  article  on  Tony  Baker,  $50,000 
for  a  Nine-year-old  Pitcher,  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting  .  .  .  but  the  incidental 
statement  that  Clark  Griffith  discovered 
the  great  Walter  Johnson  is  incorrect  .  .  . 
In  1907  Griffith  was  a  player  in  New  York 
when  Joe  Cantillon,  then  managing  the 
Washington  club,  sent  Cliff  Blankenship  to 
Idaho  to  bring  back  Walter  Johnson  if  he 
thought  the  Big  Train  was  all  he  was 
touted  to  be  .  .  . 

John  D.  Rhodes 

Official  Reporter  oj  Debates 

United  States  Senate 

No  Error,  But  More  Info 

.  .  .  Error  ...  In  March  Sound  Off  (you 
said)  a  certified  copy  of  discharge  is  not 
acceptable  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  GI 
loan  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  . 

Charles  Thalman 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

This  needs  more  clarification.  A  certified 
copy  of  a  discharge  will  not  be  accepted 
for  guaranty  of  a  GI  loan.  Reader  Thalman 
raises  a  good  point.  He  must  be  referring 
to  a  "certificate  of  service"  or  a  "certificate 
in  lieu  of  discharge"  which  the  Navy  or 
Army  will  issue  to  take  place  of  a  lost  dis- 
charge upon  proper  application  and  evi- 
dence. One  of  these  will  serve  all  purposes 
of  an  original  discharge,  including  guaranty 
of  a  GI  loan.  However,  a  certified  copy  of 
a  discharge  which  is  or  was  in  possession 
of  the  veteran  will  not  be  accepted  for  GI 
loan  purposes.  The  substitute  certificates, 
issued  by  the  services,  are  not  the  same  as 
certified  copies.  —  Editors 
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Sound  Off! 


Writers  must  give  name  and  address. 
ISame  withheld  if  requested.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

More  On  Housing 

.  .  .  I'm  a  vet  of  War  One  (total  disability) 
and  a  long-time  Legionnaire  .  .  .  When  I 
read  recent  matter  in  the  magazine  about 
housing  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
I  can  do  something  more  than  sympathize 
with  my  buddies  .  .  .  that  the  time  to  start 
on  the  housing  mess  is  now  and  the  place 
is  my  own  .community  .  .  . 

Leon  Wallace 
Sieper,  Louisiana 

.  .  .  Hayward  Cleveland's  What  Can  You 
Do  About  Housing  (February)  hit  the  spot 
.  .  .  I'm  single  and  don't  need  my  own 
home,  but  articles  like  Cleveland's  have 
pointed  out  to  me  that  by  turning  my  head 
I'm  not  just  being  indifferent  but  acting 
as  an  encumbrance  .  .  .  Keep  telling  dead- 
wood  like  me  to  get  our  feet  on  the  ground 
and  give  the  guy  who  gave  his  legs  for  his 
country  a  place  to  keep  the  rest  of  himself. 

Lester  M.  Snyder 
Bronx,  New  York 

. . .  How  I  Built  My  Own  Home  (February) 
hit  me  .  .  .  You  see  my  husband  really 
built  us  a  home  all  by  himself  .  .  .  No  con- 
tractors, help  pnly  from  family  members 
.  .  .  not  worth  as  much  as  Mr.  White's  but 
worth  twice  the  actual  cost  .  .  .  He  not 
only  did  the  cement  work,  electrical  in- 
stallation and  plumbing  but  bought  a  book 
on  masonry,  did  the  plastering  and  laid 
the  cinder  tile  with  no  previous  experience 
.  .  .  and  so  another  vet  licked  his  housing 
shortage  in  his  spare  time  .  .  .  He  had  to 
keep  up  with  his  job  along  with  his  build- 
ing ..  . 

Mrs.  Clifford  Guthrie 
Stratford,  Texas 

Do  The  Movies  Help  America? 

.  .  .  Your  movie  department,  by  R.  Wilson 
Brown,  is  unique  and  outstanding  .  .  .  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Washington  movie- 
quiz- program  someone  (Brown)  pointed 
out  just  exactly  how  Hollywood  has  been 
injuring  America,  in  his  Do  The  Movies 
Sell  America  Short?  (February)  ...  In 
answer  to  the  bland  and  innocent  protest 
that  Hollywood  has  never  put  out  a  pro- 
commie  movie  Brown  really  pinned  it  on 
everybody  in  Hollywood,  commies  and 
otherwise  .  .  .  smearing  our  way  of  life  .  .  . 
glorifying  foul  characters  in  our  children's 
eyes  .  .  .  mainly  ignoring  the  fine  Ameri- 
can themes  which  have  always  paid  off 
well  as  movies  in  the  few  instances  they 
have  been  used  .  .  .  appealing  to  the  in- 
stincts which  are  inhibited  by  our  moral 
code  .  .  .  Bravo  for  Brown! 

R.  W.  Smith 
Chicago,  Illinois 

.  .  .  Let's  keep  this  up  as  a  Legion  crusade 
.  .  .  the  movies  do  sell  America  short  .  .  . 
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The  movies  work  the  life  of  the  same 
gangster  over  hundreds  of  times,  but  do 
two,  one  or  none  on  such  real  Americans 
as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Webster, 
Lincoln,  the  Mayo  brothers,  Sousa,  Persh- 
ing and  countless  others . . .  It's  news  when 
they  do  such  fine  novels  as  those  by  Willa 
Cather,  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  A.  J.  Cronin, 
Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  and  when  they  do  they 
don't  stick  to  the  book  .  .  . 

Mary  Ablard 
Enid,  Oklahoma 

Do  the  movies  sell  America  short?  My 
answer  is  YES  .  .  .  Many  a  movie  has  made 


9  lOO  Prize  Winner 

Before  entering  the  Navy  I  was  liv- 
ing in  a  Government  Housing  project, 
a  four-room  apartment  for  $37  a 
month.  But  now  something  has  hap- 
pened to  my  apartment. 

While  I  was  in  the  Navy  my  wife 
went  with  another  fellow.  Although 
we  had  two  children  my  wife  had  a 
child  by  him  while  I  was  overseas. 
After  getting  discharged  I  got  a  di- 
vorce on  grounds  of  adultery.  My  wife 
was  granted  our  children,  for  whose 
support  I  was  to  pay  $15  a  week.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  find  a 
room  somewhere. 

I  met  a  sweet  girl  and  we  were 
married  last  October.  After  my  di- 
vorce my  first  wife  married  her  ro- 
meo,  living  in  the  same  apartment 
with  my  furniture.  I  finally  found  a 
third  story  apartment  in  an  old  house, 
with  three  rooms  and  a  small  amount 
of  furniture.  I  guess  I  shouldn't  com- 
plain, but  I'm  paying  over  $60  a 
month  for  it.  My  ex-wife  and  her 
husband  are  living  in  the  same  apart- 
ment I  once  had  and  paying  less 
than  $30  for  it,  so  that  my  $15  a  week 
for  the  children  pays  more  than  twice 
their  rent. 

Is  this  Americanism?  Is  this  what 
the  GIs  fought  for?  Is  this  public 
housing?  My  marital  troubles  are  his- 
tory now  —  but  the  fellow  who  got  my 
wife  while  I  was  ducking  shells  has 
my  apartment  too.  I  agree  with  the 
Legion  that  the  weakness  in  public 
housing  at  this  time  is  that  it  isn't 
veterans  housing.  You  don't  know  who 
is  going  to  occupy  a  Federal  public 
housing  venture  and  you  can  have 
public  housing  while  the  vets  still  go 
in  debt  for  the  inflated  dwellings.  I 
hope  you  keep  on  busting  the  claims 
of  public  housers  that  their  ventures 
will  automatically  take  care  of  the 
veterans'  housing  problems.  It  doesn't 
always  work  that  way. 

(name  withheld) 
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The  American  Legion  Magazine  will  con- 
tinue  to  pay  $100  each  month  for  the 
most  interesting  letter  submitted  for  use 
in  Sound  Off.  No  more  than  300  words. 
Simply  address  your  letter  to  Sound  Off 
Editor,  The  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Letters  cannot  be  acknowledged. 
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me  say,  "No  wonder  our  prestige  as  a 
nation  is  on  the  decline  .  .  .  and  we  are 
called  a  'decadent  democracy'."  ...  I  like 
to  believe  my  husband  died  in  War  Two 
for  the  best  country  under  the  sun,  and 
it  makes  me  disgusted  when  we  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  and  their  mud- 
slinging  propaganda  machine  .  .  . 

Theola  O.  Weaver 
Cambridge,  Minnesota 

Veteran  Slays  Tot 

.  .  .  Why,  when  a  veteran  commits  a  crime, 
do  the  newspapers  always  label  him  as  a 
vet  or  an  ex-GI?  Millions  of  us  served  in 
both  wars,  and  by  this  newspaper  trick  we 
must  all  share  the  onus  of  the  few  misfits. 

Gladys  Earling 
Manlius,  New  York 

...  At  least  fourteen  million  of  us  vets 
have  never  killed  our  mothers  or  held  tip 
a  bank  .  .  .  The  Press  shows  their  appreci- 
ation of  how  we  acted  as  a  team  in  time 
of  national  danger  by  identifying  to  the 
public  only  those  members  of  the  team 
who  go  wrong  .  .  .  It's  a  sorry  way  to  sell 
newspapers  .  .  . 

Joseph  Mehmert 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Get  Out  The  Vote 

.  .  .  Let's  let  our  National  Americanism 
Commission  start  now  on  a  campaign  to 
"get  out  the  vote"  for  next  November  .  .  . 
Strong  un-American  forces  can  take  over 
our  country  simply  by  voting  while  we  do 
not  .  .  .  You  can  be  sure  they  will  vote, 
but  will  you?  No  matter  which  side  of  the 
political  fence  our  Legionnaires  are  on, 
even  if  many  of  their  votes  cancel  each 
other,  the  final  results  will  be  a  majority 
decision  only  if  the  majority  votes  .  .  .  The 
only  way  a  minority  can  take  over  this 
country  is  by  catching  the  majority  while 
it  is  asleep. 

Hayward  Cleveland 

Port  Washington,  New  York 

.  .  .  This  election  year  the  Americanism  Di- 
vision and  the  entire  Legion  could  do  no 
greater  work  than  to  make  every  last  man 
and  woman  understand  that  the  right  to 
vote  is  also  a  responsibility  .  .  .  Not  only 
will  a  "Get  Out  the  Vote"  campaign  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  majority,  but  also, 
only  by  having  a  true  representation  of  the 
population  in  our  Congress  will  decisions 
of  our  government  carry  weight  in  in- 
ternational problems  .  .  . 

Henning  Knudsen 
Grayling,  Michigan 

.  .  .  This  election  year  the  Legion  should 
sponsor  a  "Get  Out  the  Vote"  campaign 
...  A  lot  of  guys  who  would  be  first  to 
say  what  they  think  about  things  today 
cannot  register  from  the  white  crosses 
around  the  world  .  .  .  We  who  survived 
fought  for  our  country,  let's  vote  for  it 
now  .  .  . 

Odell  Wellman 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

News  On  Farm  Placement 

How  many  fellow-Legionnaires  are  advis- 
ing Edmond  N.  Carples  of  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 
(Sound  Off,  February)  that  since  January 
1st  USES  is  again  handling  the  farm  place- 
ment program? 

Alvin  Snyder 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Sixteen.  Editors 


With  these  new  Xpert  Super  Trap  and 
Super  Skeet  Loads  you,  at  last,  have 
shells  that  measure  up  to  your  gun- 
pointing  ability. 

No  "wild"  pellets.  Shot  charge  controlled 
— all  the  way  out.  As  a  trap  shooter  you 
get  dense  target-breaking  patterns — 
even  at  handicap  distances.  If  you  shoot 
skeet,  you'll  like  the  way  these  new 
Xperts  "bust  'em"  at  every  station, 
c 

YOU   GET   8  ADVANTAGES 

The  NEW  Super-Seal  Cup  Wad  seals  powder 
Rises  back  of  shot  like  a  piston.  No  "leading". 
No  "melted  or  deformed"  pellets. 

The  NEW  Super-Seal  Cup  Wad  scrubs  and 
lubricates  bore  of  gun. 

The  NEW  MINIMAX  Ball  Powder— stable 
and  clean-burning  gives  MAXimum  power  and 
MINimum  recoil. 

The  NEW  fully  stabilized  non-corrosive 
primer,  matched  to  MINIMAX  Ball  Powder, 
gives  lightning-fast,  uniform  ignition.  This 
insures  better  timing — thus  better  scores. 

The  NEW  Super-Seal  Base  Wad  helps  pro- 
duce perfect  combustion — prevents  sticking 
of  fired  shells. 

The  NEW  Super-Seal  Crimp  prevents 

"blown"  patterns. 

NEW  fast,  powerful  Trap  and  Skeet  Loads — 
with  soft  recoil. 

NEW  uniformity— shot  after  shot.  No  spotty 
shot  patterns. 

FREE!  A  folder,  with  photographs  describ- 
ing all  8  advantages.  Ask  Dept.  101-A. 

Western  Cartridge  Company,  East  Alton,  111. 
Division  of  Olin  Industries,  Inc. 


12  gauge  Trap;  12,  16  and  20  gauge  Skeet 
Loads — with  MINIMAX  Ball  Powder;  also 
available  with  other  standard  powders. 


.WORLD   CHAMPION  AMMUNITION 


What  Makes  a  Good  Provider? 


All  men  want  to  provide  their  wives  and 
children  with  the  necessities  of  life  at  all 
times  .  .  .  and  the  luxuries  when  possible. 
But  the  truly  good  provider  tries  to 
protect  his  family  even  into  the  un- 
known future. 

There  is  no  sounder  way  to  take  care 
of  your  family's  financial  future  than 
through  Prudential  life  insurance.  Just 
call  up  your  Prudential  representative 
and  ask  him  how  it  can  be  done.  He  will 
recommend  a  plan  to  give  you  exactly 
the  protection  you  ought  to  have,  fitted 
to  your  own  special  family  needs.  This 


plan  can  include  a  regular  income  for 
your  family,  funds  for  your  children's 
education,  money  for  emergencies,  and 
for  your  retirement  years  as  well. 

Yes,  a  Prudential  life  insurance  pro- 
gram fills  a  definite  place  in  the  plans  of 
the  family  man  and  good  provider.  Are 
your  plans  for  this  kind  of  protection 
complete? 

★ 

Enjoy  the  Prudential  Family  Hour,  with 
Rise  Stevens — Sunday  afternoons,  CBS. 
And  the  Jack  Berch  Show — Every  morning, 
Mondays  through  Fridays,  NBC. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCB    COMPANY    OF  AMERICA 

A  mutual  life  insurance  company 
home  oppicb:  nbwark,  nbw  jbrsby 


THE     FUTURE     BELONGS     TO     THOSE     WHO     PREPARE     FOR  IT 


Sgt.  Peters,  U.  S.  Customs  Patrol,  picks  up  latest  tips  on  smugglers  via  his  walkie-talkie  at  Command  Post  in  Texas  mesquite 


rHE  barrel  of  a  rifle  glinted  brief- 
ly in  the  moonlight  as  it  was 
poked  through  the  mesquite  be- 
side the  sluggish  Rio  Grande.  There 
were  four  shots  fired  in  quick  succession 
and  U.  S.  Customs  Inspector  Clarence  J. 
Trask  toppled  from  his  saddle. 

As  his  body  hit  the  ground  three 
men  emerged  from  an  ambush  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  river.  With  their 
hands  resting  on  open-holstered,  bone- 
handled  automatics,  two  of  the  trio 
watched  vigilantly  for  a  movement  in 
their  victim.  Then  the  leader  slowly 
put  down  his  rifle. 

"Muerte  como  un  perro  —  dead  as  a 
dog,"  he  muttered  coldly.  "Vamos!" 

It  wasn't  until  the  following  morning 
that  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Customs  Patrol 
found  Trask's  body.  Footprints  in  the 
mud  and  the  marks  left  by  the  keel  of 
a  boat  told  their  own  grim  story.  Once 


again  a  desperate  gang  of  dope  smug- 
glers had  gone  into  operation.  An  over- 
the-border  mob  was  at  work,  stopping 
at  nothing  in  its  attempt  to  transport 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  Mexican- 
grown  opium  into  the  illicit  American 
market  where  underworld  traffickers 
were  waiting,  bankrolls  in  hand. 

Today  hell  is  popping  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  A  single  tin  of  opium  smuggled 
across  the  border  may  bring  as  much 
as  $550  or  $600.  A  runner  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  trigger-happy  mobsters 
may  carry  as  many  as  150  tins  in  a 
gunny  sack. 

This  adds  up  to  a  considerable  stack 
of  folding  money  with  American  dope 
traffickers  literally  cutting  one  another's 
throats  to  buy  narcotics.  They'd  be  get- 
ting a  lot  more  of  it  were  it  not  for  one 
major  obstacle  — the  guardians  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 


Along  hundreds  of  miles  of  desolate 
stretches,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific,  a  small  but  courageous 
army  of  U.  S.  Customs  agents  and  Cus- 
toms Patrol  Officers,  branches  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  are  waging 
a  relentless  war  to  stem  the  tide  of 
dope  on  our  Southern  border.  They 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  another  Treasury 
agency  which  primarily  is  concerned 
with  the  internal  traffic  in  dope. 

It  isn't  the  kind  of  warfare  that  makes 
newspaper  headlines.  The  thousands  of 
lighthearted  tourists  passing  through 
our  border  towns  and  cities  en  route 
to  a  visit  in  Mexico  are  unaware  of  its 
existence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except 
for  the  men  involved  and  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  American  and  Mexican 
Governments  the  extent  of  this  interna- 
tional dope  smuggling  is  not  recognized. 
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1.  Pictures  tell  the  story  behind  this 
news  item.  Agents  had  an  inside  tip 


Almost  nightly  from  Nuevo  La- 
redo, Mexico,  just  across  the  bridge 
from  our  tourist-booming  city  of 
Laredo,  smugglers  try  to  run  mari- 
huana into  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  alertness  of  grizzled 
Joseph  E.  Davenport,  captain  of 
Company  B.,  U.  S.  Customs  Patrol, 
and  his  men,  it  is  seldom  that  they 
get  very  far. 

Captain  Davenport,  despite  his 
soft  Texan  drawl,  is  six  feet  four 
inches  of  toughness  v/hen  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  dope  smugglers. 
That  toughness  has  grown  over  a 
period  of  several  years  during 
which  he  has  acquired  several  bul- 
let wounds  in  shooting  it  out  with 
smugglers.  He  works  in  plain 
clothes,  as  do  Sergeant  George  H. 
Peters  and  the  other  officers. 

If  there  is  anything  distinctive  in 
their  appearance  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  generally  seem  to  need  a  shave 
and  to  look  a  bit  tired  about  the  eyes. 
This  is  because  from  the  time  they  re- 
ceive a  tip  from  a  coyote  —  an  informer 
—  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  or 
through  other  means  learn  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  smuggle  in 
dope,  they  may  not  sleep  for  days. 

"In  smuggling  marihuana  across  the 
border  concealed  in  a  car,  a  shrewd 
smuggler  may  make  several  dry  runs 
to  see  if  he  is  being  followed,"  explains 
Captain  Davenport.  "He  may  drive  his 
car  into  the  United  States  and  take  the 
road  towards  San  Antonio  for  40  or  50 
miles,  then  double  back  to  Laredo." 

That  road,  U.  S.  81,  is  Marihuana 
Highway.  It  is  long  —  154  miles  —  it  is 
lonely,  and  it  is  straight.  In  40  or  50 
miles  a  smuggler  usually  thinks  he  can 
tell  if  he  is  being  followed  by  Treasury 
agents.  Dope  carriers  have  been  known 
to  have  made  as  many  as  15  dry  runs 


2.  One  smuggler  crossed  Rio  Grande  with- 
out knowing  he  was  watched.  Arrest  was 
postponed  as  U.  S.  agents  followed  him 


under  the  illusion  that  they  weren't 
being  tailed.  On  the  16th  trip,  with  a 
sack  of  marihuana  actually  in  their  car 
the  illusion  was  suddenly  dispelled 
when  they  were  stopped  by  the  Treas- 
ury agents  and  caught  red  handed. 

"Take  a  look  at  what  we  picked  up 
last  night,"  says  Captain  Davenport 
opening  a  sack  of  what  appeared  to  be 
dry  weeds.  "This  is  a  27 Vz  pound  sack 
of  marihuana,  198,500  grains  of  it.  If 
it  got  into  the  underworld  market  it 
would  be  made  into  reefers,  eight  grains 
to  the  cigarette.  An  addict  pays  a  dol- 
lar for  a  reefer.  There's  $24,750  worth 
in  that  little  sack." 

The  men  allegedly  responsible  for 
smuggling  that  marihuana  both  had 
records.  One,  Francisco  Segura  was  on 
parole  from  El  Paso  County  jail  where 
he  had  been  serving  a  60  year  sentence 
for  murder.  The  other,  Albert  Jackson 
Farris,  had  twice  served  prison  terms 


3.  Crawling  up  a  culvert  the  smuggler 
passed  sack  of  marihuana  to  accomplice 
waiting  with  car.  He  was  then  detained 


6.  Sergeant  Peters  and  Officer  Smith 
meanwhile  retrieved  the  marihuana  sack 
as  evidence,  prisoners  went  to  Customs  HQ 


in  Houston  for  automobile  thefts. 

Curiously  enough  when  questioned 
immediately  after  his  arrest  by  John 
J.  Givens,  the  vigilant  Treasury  Agent 
in  Charge,  Farris  had  no  money  at  all 
in  his  pocket.  Only  a  few  street  car 
tokens.  Segura  had  $31.  The  little  fel- 
lows who  take  the  risks  don't  make  the 
big  money. 

Marihuana  seizures  such  as  this, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  worth 
annually,  are  made  by  Captain  Daven- 
port and  his  men  as  often  as  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  in  the  Laredo  area 
alone.  In  95  per  cent  of  the  arrests 
Givens,  who  looks  into  the  investiga- 
tive phase  of  smuggling  and  prepares 
the  cases,  makes  them  stick,  resulting 
in  severe  prison  sentences.  Like  other 
Treasury  officers  on  the  border,  Givens 
is  hard  hitting  and  relentless  in  war- 
ring on  dope  smugglers. 

Laredo  is  the.  principal  port  of  entry 
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5.  Customs  men  blocked  road,  covering  crime  car  with  weapons.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  shooting  often  begins.  In  Battle  of  Woodbine  Creek 
officers'  car  was  riddled  with  bullets.  These  men  did  not  offer  any  gunplay 


4.  Other  agents  chased  car.  As  they 
closed  in  the  driver  made  vain  attempt 
to  discard  the  incriminating  dope  sack 


7.  Questioned  at  Laredo,  Albert  Farris, 
right,  proved  to  have  served  two  terms 
in  Houston  for  automobile  thievery 


for  marihuana,  but  the  rest  of  the  long 
border  is  the  territory  in  which  opium 
smugglers  operate. 

Contrary  to  general  belief— and  lurid 
fiction— most  prepared  opium  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  does  not  come 
from  the  Orient  or  the  Near  East.  For 
several  years,  in  remote  and  almost 
inaccessible  areas  of  the  Mexican 
States  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Durango, 
Chihuahua  and  Baja  California,  Mexi- 
can gangsters  and  narcotics  racketeers 
have  been  raising  vast  crops  of  opium 
poppies. 

The  Mexican  and  American  Govern- 
ments have  been  cooperating  in  ferret- 
ing out  and  destroying  these  illicit  crops 
before  they  could  be  harvested,  proc- 
essed into  smoking  opium  or  derivatives 
such  as  morphine  or  heroin  and  smug- 
gled across  the  border. 

Despite  the  vigilance  of  authorities, 
however,  from  year  to  year  new  crops 


8.  His  companion,  Francisco  Segura,  on 
parole  from  60-year  murder  rap,  exhibits 
identifying  knife-scar  to  Capt.  Davenport 


of  opium  poppies  are  grown  undetected 
and  new  gangs  of  smugglers  appear. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  this 
menace  are  the  Customs  agents  and 
customs  patrol  officers.  Patrolling  the 
long  border  are  some  35  Customs  agents 
and  125  patrolmen.  Many  of  these  offi- 
cers originally  were  rangers  or  cow- 
boys. They  are  highly  mobile  and  travel 
by  automobile  or  on  horseback. 

Along  many  stretches  of  the  rough 
border  country  which  is  inaccessible 
to  the  automobile  horses  are  indispens- 
able. And  so  is  the  six-gun.  All  Cus- 
toms patrolmen  are  crack  shots.  They 
have  to  be  to  survive. 

As  for  the  daring  narcotics  agents, 
they  usually  are  men  "without  names 
or  faces"  working  under  cover,  fre- 
quently at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

They  are  masters  of  disguise.  It  isn't 
the  false-whisker  kind.  It's  the  danger- 
ous ability  to  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Morphine  cache  in  gas  tank  did  no  good 
for  accomplice  of  La  ISaeha  (below).  His 
supposed  customer  was  a  Customs  agent 


La  ISacha,  queen  of  morphine  on  the  border, 
unwittingly  did  business  with  Customs  men, 
lost  her  opium  fields  and  her  whole  gang 
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Legislative  Director  Jack  Taylor  takes  up  Legion  bills  with  Mrs.  Edith  Rogers,  Chairman,  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 
Below,  Assistant  National  Adjutant  Leonce  Legendre,  left,  and  Rehab  Director  T.  O.  Kraabel  flank  Taylor  in  Capitol  huddle 


The  first  national  Convention  of 
The  American  Legion  in  1919  re- 
fused to  locate  the  national  headquart- 
ers at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  fear  the 
new  Legion  might  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  politicians. 

During  the  ensuing  29  years  the 
Legion  has  done  so  many  things  in 
Washington  that  some  timid  souls  think 
the  politicians  have  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  the  Legion. 

The  national  headquarters  was  es- 
tablished and  remains  at  Indianapolis. 
From  1919  onward  various  activities 
have  taken  Legion  committees  and 
Legion  officials  to  Washington.  At  first 
they  worked  out  of  their  briefcases  and 
their  hotel  bedrooms  were  their  office. 
Today  the  Legion  owns  a  centrally  lo- 
cated building  in  the  capital  city  and 
conducts  a  branch  of  its  national  head- 
quarters office  there.  In  this  article  I 
shall  try  to  give  the  now  enormous 
membership  a  picture  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  there,  in  what  we  call,  for 
simplicity,  just  the  Washington  Office. 
It  became  evident  almost  from  the 


How  the  Legion  acts  as  your  "contact 
with  the  people  who  make  the  laws,  and  with 
those  responsible  for  your  welfare  as  a  vet 


start  of  the  Legion  that  some  perma- 
nent base  of  operations  was  needed  in 
Washington.  The  legislative  business 
had  to  be  done  where  the  Congress  and 
the  President  work.  The  care  of  the 
disabled  needed  daily  contact  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  its  pre- 
decessor offices.  The  national  defense 
was  planned  and  directed  from  Wash- 
ington and  veterans'  interest  therein 
could  take  effective  form  only  by  con- 
tacts at  the  source.  As  time  went  on 
other  problems  centered  in  government 
activity,  wholly  or  in  part.  Employ- 
ment, housing,  civil  service,  and  un- 
American  activities  are  examples  of 
questions  with  which  the  Legion  and 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  much  concerned. 
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Policy  making  in  the  Legion  is  done 
by  the  National  Conventions,  and  di- 
rected between  conventions  through  the 
National  Executive  Committee  which 
meets  in  the  headquarters  building  at 
Indianapolis.  The  Washington  Office  is 
not  a  policy  making  establishment,  but 
a  part  of  executive  service  established 
to  make  the  policies  effective.  This  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  the  National 
Commander,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
N.E.C.,  and  its  continuity  of  direction 
year  by  year  is  under  the  National  Ad- 
jutant, who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
N.E.C.  The  Washington  office  is  there- 
fore under  the  administrative  direction 
of  an  Assistant  National  Adjutant.  There 
are  77  people,  38  women  and  39  men, 
working  for  the  Legion  in  that  office, 
and  this  staff  of  a  few  executives  and 
a  corps  of  secretaries,  stenographers, 
clerks,  mail  and  stock  room  workers 
performs  a  widely  varied  set  of  duties 
in  the  service  of  the  Legion.  Before 
describing  the  nature  of  these  services 
let  me  summarize  the  administrative 
set-up. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  in 
the  past  year  has  streamlined  its  subor- 
dinate operations  into  eleven  National 
Commissions,  four  of  these  with  their 
main  office  in  Washington,  while  the 
administration  direction  comes  under  a 
fifth.  Here  is  the  list,  with  the  name  of 
the  Director  in  charge.  Fill  in  the  word 
"national"  before  and  "commission" 
after  each  of  you  want  the  full  title. 

LEGISLATIVE - 

John   Thomas   Taylor,   Director.  8 

people. 
REHABILITATION  - 

T.  O.  Kraabel,  Director.  30  people. 
ECONOMIC  - 

Elbert  H.  Burns,  Director.  6  people. 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS - 

Leonce  R.  Legendre,  Director. 
ADMINISTRATION  - 

Leonce  R.  Legendre,  Assistant  Na- 
tional Adjutant.  28  people. 

The  remaining  people  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  are  four  in  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Relations  Commission  and  two 
in  the  un-American  activities  branch 
of  the  Americanism  Commission.  The 
many  services  performed  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  other  national  commissions 
are  carried  out  by  the  Administrative 
staff. 

The  building  of  the  Washington  office 
is  a  former  residence,  a  mansion  in  its 
day,  at  1608  K  Street  northwest,  three 
blocks  from  the  White  House,  two 
blocks  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  close  to  the  big  hotels  and 
business  section  of  the  capital  city.  The 
Legion,  after  years  of  renting  office 
space,  bought  the  four-story  and  base- 
ment house  in  1934  for  $125,000.  It  is 
worth  much  more  today.  Inside  re- 
modeling has     (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Movie-Conscious 
Kremlinites 

iSome  views  of  our  screen  as  seen  through 
red-colored  glasses. ..With  a  selected 
program  of  short  features 
including  a  mystery,  M  Who 
Took  a  Pot-shot  at  the 
14  Legionnaires" 


By  It.  WILSON  BROWN 


Vet-of-the-Month  Michael 
North,  set  for  stardom 


T 


he  Moscow  radio  recently  commented,  again,  on  Ameri- 


L  can  movies.  The  commies,  it  seems,  don't  like  'em. 
"Hollywood"  it  is  reported,  "is  now  feverishly  working  on 
the  production  of  anti-Soviet  films  designed  to  slander  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Those  who  refuse  to  work  on  the  pro- 
duction of  imperialist  films  are  subjected  in  the 
United  States  to  pressure  and  baiting.  The  repre- 
sentatives   of   American   reactionary  Bohemians, 
Adolphe  Menjou  and  Gary  Cooper,  who  many  times 
slandered  the  progressives  of  the  American  intelli- 
gentsia, demanded  the  death  sentence  for  Charlie 
Chaplin    and    other    famous    American    actors  — 
Katherine  Hepburn,  Henry  Fonda  and  Edward  G. 
Robinson  — for  their  progressive  views." 

Curiously,  at  the  exact  time  this  statement  went 
over  the  air,  Menjou  and  Hepburn  were  working 
harmoniously  together  at  M-G-M  on  State  of  the 
Union. 


The  Soviet  may  have  been  concerned  about  20th 
Century-Fox's  The  Iron  Curtain,  scheduled  for  re- 
lease soon.  Certainly  this  film  is  bothering  certain 
groups  in  this  country  which  are  highly  sensitive 
to  whatever  might  offend  the  people  who  run 
Russia.  One  of  these,  the  National  Council  of  Soviet- 
American  Friendship,  has  asked  that  20th  Century- 
Fox  withhold  distribution  of  the  film.  The  Rev. 
William  Howard  Melish,  national  chairman  of  the 
Council,  said  the  picture  "slanders  the  Russian 
people  and  defiles  the  memories  of  the  heroic  de- 
fenders of  Stalingrad." 

Mr.  Melish,  it  will  be  recalled,  made  a  quick 
trip  to  Yugoslavia  a  few  months  ago  to  study  the 
status  of  religious  freedom  in  Comrade  Tito's  baili- 
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Soviet-firsters  are  irked  at  The  Iron  Curtain,  soon  to  be 
seen.  Appearing  in  it  are  Dana  Andrews  and  Eduard  Franz 


wick.  On  his  return  the  reverend  gentleman  reported  that 
everything  was  hunky-dory  behind  that  segment  of  the 
iron  curtain.  No  one  had  cause  for  complaint,  he  said.  At 
least,  Rev.  Melish  didn't  complain.  With  films  critical  of 
the  Soviet  —  well,  that's  different. 

*     *  * 

While  no  one  in  this  country  is  thinking  about  the  death 
sentence  for  any  so-called  Soviet  friends,  despite  the 
Moscow  radio  report,  the  opposite  may  be  true.  Anyhow, 
I  was  one  of  fourteen  Legionnaires 
representing  as  many  Posts  attending 
a  session  of  a  five -weeks'  school  on 
"Communism  —  What  it  is,  how  it  oper- 
ates, how  to  stop  it."  The  meeting  was 
being  held  in  Hollywood  Post's  library. 
Dr.  John  R.  Lechner,  eminent  anti-Red, 
was  lecturing.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
shot.  We  ducked  as  glass  sprayed 
across  the  room.  The  bullet  had  ripped 
through  one  of  the  leaded  window 
panes,  but,  fortunately,  no  one  was 
hurt  and  the  meeting  continued. 

#  *  * 
Men  who  served  on  the  Victory  ship, 

S.  S.  Henry  Grady,  will  be  interested  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  at  least  a 
part  of  their  old  ship.  Her  boiler  and 
five  miles  of  her  pipe  were  purchased 
by  U-I  in  a  war  surplus  sale  for  the 
purpose  of  steam-heating  Pollard  Lake, 
an  artificial  lake  on  the  studio  lot,  for 
scenes  for  Mr.  Peabody  and  the  Mer- 
maid, the  William  Powell-Ann  Blyth 
picture.  Ann,  as  the  mermaid,  does  a  lot 
of  swimming,  and  health  requirements 
demanded  warm  water. 

*  *  # 

Over  100  stars  and  members  of  the 
town's  French  colony  turned  out  to 
witness  the  presentation  to  Robert 
Montgomery  of  the  French  Legion  of 
They  don't  come  any  better  Honor  in  ceremonies  at  the  French 
than  big-hearted  Bob  Hope      Research  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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"I'VE  BOUGHT  well  over  ten  million 
pounds  of  tobacco... so  I  speak  with 
some  authority  when  I  say  that  season 
after  season,  I've  seen  the  makers  of 
Lucky  Strike  buy  real  fine  tobacco 


—that  ripe,  light  tobacco  that  makes 
a  swell  smoke." 


0*m 


F.  S.  King,  independent  tobacco  buyer  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  has  been  a  Lucky  Strike  smoker  for  19  years 


COP*.,  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANT 


LUCKY  STRIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO 


So  round,   so  firm,    so  fully  packed 


so  free  and  easy  on  the  draw 


A  COMB  AND  A  FOB  MADE  A  HIT.. 

•  •  and  4,000  things  happened  in  60  swift  years 


•  Love  of  trinkets  was  all  that  kept  a  struggling 
little  business  alive  its  first  two  years.  Its  first  customer 
was  a  maker  of  novelties,  such  as  combs  and  watch 
fobs,  which  people  liked  because  they  were  new  and 
different.  Made  of  aluminum! 

That  was  just  before  the  gay  nineties.  It  took  years — 
and  a  chin  that  was  set  with  a  purpose — to  get  anyone 
else  to  make  anything  from  aluminum  instead  of  steel 
or  copper  or  wood. 

They  did  it,  that  little  company  which  today  is  Alcoa, 
by  sticking  grimly  at  two  tasks.  Making  aluminum 
cheaper.  Making  aluminum  more  useful. 

It  sold  for  $8  a  pound  just  before  Alcoa  began  in  1888. 


Through  the  years  we  found  ways  to  make  aluminum 
pig  for  the  present  all-time  low,  14  cents  a  pound. 
That  has  made  more  uses  economical. 

Aluminum  was  relatively  soft  and  weak  60  years  ago. 
Alcoa  found  ways  to  make  it  hard  and  as  strong  as 
structural  steel.  That  has  made  more  uses  practical. 

So,  in  60  swift  years  and  in  tough  competition  with 
old  favorite  materials,  aluminum's  uses  have  increased 
to  4,000.  A  novelty  has  become  a  necessity  around  which 
a  new  American  industry  has  grown,  the  aluminum 
industry  of  which  Alcoa  is  but  a  part. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  614  Gulf  Building, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 


first  in  ALUMINUM 


Explaining  a  Production 

Miracle 


Everyone  agrees  that  American  pro- 
duction  made  victory  possible.  For 
those  who  question  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  here's  how  it  worked 
in  the  case  of  Remington  Arms 


By  W.  II.  B.  SMITH 


You  may  have  used  some  of  this  machine  gun  ammo,  mass  produced  by  Remington 


Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  surprising 
statement  from  an  editor  of  a  na- 
tional magazine.  Discussing  firearms, 
he  said  that  as  a  rule  his  publication 
wouldn't  publish  anything  on  this 
subject! 

"The  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
spend  money  on  safety  campaigns  is 
evidence  that  arms  are  dangerous,"  he 
said.  "Besides,  too  many  of  our  readers 
remember  the  old,  "Merchants  of  Death" 
and  their  profits." 

Outside  of  pointing  out  that  10,000,000 
Americans  received  belated  arms  train- 
ing for  War  II,  that  every  major  Nation 
except  our  own  has  compulsory  train- 
ing, and  that  last  year  about  one  man 
in  four  in  this  country  bought  a  hunt- 
ing license,  I  didn't  feel  it  was  worth 
while  to  argue  the  matter. 


The  outstanding  world  authorities 
couldn't  change  that  set  anti-weapons 
mentality  when  failure  to  lift  our  arms 
embargo  actually  precipitated  war,  as 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
points  out  in  his  current  autobiography. 
What  chance  did  I  have? 

Soon  after  that  another  national 
magazine,  this  one  in  the  business  field, 
carried  an  article  on  the  arms  industry 
marred  by  serious  errors  of  fact.  It 
hinted  that  arms  companies'  profits 
were  many  times  greater  than  any  ele- 
mentary check  proves  them  to  be. 
Propaganda  or  just  bad  reporting?  I 
don't  know.  After  all,  if  the  arms 
makers  didn't  take  it  up  and  fight  their 
own  battles,  why  should  I  do  it  for 
them?  They  make  the  money  and  they 
should  take  the  headaches. 


Quite  recently  still  another  national 
editor  told  me  he  thought  the  subject 
of  arms  almost  taboo  for  him.  Some- 
where he  had  heard  that  one  company 
alone  "made  over  $900-million  dollars 
during  War  II."  Outside  of  assuring 
him  he  had  been  misinformed,  I  didn't 
bother  to  crusade.  If  I  convinced  him 
it  still  wouldn't  mean  anything,  because 
by  himself  he  couldn't  decide  the  pol- 
icy of  his  publication. 

However,  I  did  begin  to  study  these 
magazines.  All  are  very  outspoken  in 
criticizing  Russia.  (Since  even  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  in  its  official  maga- 
zine School  Life  claims  Russia  is  using 
its  school  system  to  indoctrinate  chil- 
dren against  us,  these  other  magazines 
are  in  good  company  here.)  While  cri- 
ticizing is  their  prerogative,  and  their 
criticisms  seem  generally  sound,  it  is 
hard  to  couple  this  editorial  needling 
with  even  tacit  opposition  to  arms  and 
an  arms  industry.  If  you  thumb  your 
nose  at  a  bully,  it's  a  good  idea  to  be 
ready  to  protect  yourself  if  he  swings 
at  you. 

I  have  no  brief  for  any  individual 
arms  maker.  As  a  practical  American, 
however,  I  know  that  without  the 
"know-how"  of  American  munitions 
makers  many  of  these  learned,  well- 
meaning  editors  might  by  now  have 
been  ending  all  their  editorials,  "Heil 
Hitler!"  And  today  we  have  another 
menace  to  think  about. 

Since  the  screwy  $900-million  dol- 
lar "profit"  story  was  directed  at  the 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  I  dug 
into  the  war  background  of  that  com- 
pany in  relation  to  war  industry.  The 
figure  of  900-million  dollars  was  cor- 
rect, but  that  was  their  war  produc- 
tion total,  not  a  profit. 

Before  the  War  our  armed  forces 
were  starved  by  "economy"  Congresses, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  same  well- 
meaning  but  stupid  pacifist  theorists 
who  are  now  back  at  the  old  stand.  The 
American  arms  industry  was  kept  alive 
only  by  sporting  and  police  require- 
ments. The  small  military  development 
group  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  plus  a 
scant  360  workers  at  Remington  ac- 
counted for  nearly  all  our  military  am- 
munition when  war  broke  out! 

The  Government  turned  to  Reming- 
ton to  start  from  scratch  and  to  build 
and  operate  a  string  of  plants  strate- 
gically placed  across  the  country.  In 
1940  Remington  was  producing  346,035 
military  cartridges  per  day.  In  1943 
they  hit  a  peak  (Continued  on  page  41 ) 
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Fastest  Growing  Hobby 

Model  planes  are  more  than  toys.  They  are 
helping  to  make  the  future  air  age,  with  an  assist 
from  The  American  Legion 


Standing  near  me  at  the  model  plane 
club  meeting  was  a  freckle-faced 
boy,  holding  in  his  hands  a  flashy  grey 
model  of  a  Navy  torpedo-bomber. 
He  had  »built  it  himself  and  he 
held  it  with  cocky  pride. 

Other  "model  addicts"  at  the  get- 
together  were  in  heated  discussion 
about  the  possible  speed  this  tiny  craft 
with  its  miniature  engine  might  attain 
in  flight.  They  sounded  like  a  crowd  of 
pilots  in  a  "hangar  session"  at  some 
airport. 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  grin.  "When 
you  write  your  story  about  this  stuff, 
mister,"  he  said,  "there's  one  wrinkle 
you  ought  to  set  straight.  People  think 
model  planes  are  toys.  But  they  aren't 
toys.  They're  part  of  aviation.  Part  of 
the  way  of  building  air  power." 

Only  a  few  days  before,  I'd  read  a 
report  of  the  President's  special  com- 
mission on  air  power  —  a  report  calling 
for  20,000  planes  by  1952,  for  expanded 
research  and  training  of  flyers  and 
technicians  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  Atomic  Age. 

I  hadn't  given  much  thought  to  the 
role  of  these  Lilliputian  aircraft  in  this 
program.  To  me,  as  to  millions  of  other 
Americans,  model  planes  were  play- 
things. Gadgets  with  wings,  for  the 
kids  to  smash  up. 

But  the  freckle-faced  kid  had  it  right. 
That  model  torpedo-bomber  was  capa- 
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ble  of  doing  perhaps  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour  in  the  air.  It  wasn't  any  toy. 
It  was  the  start  of  his  training  in 
aviation. 

The  more  I  delved,  as  a  reporter, 
into  the  story  of  these  "mighty  midgets 
of  the  sky,"  the  more  I  understood  what 
the  boy  meant,  the  front-line  role  the 
miniature  planes  can  play  —  as  they 
have  already  played  —  in  building  and 
holding  America's  supremacy  in  the 
aviation  world. 

Today  in  our 
country  there 
are  more  than 
3,000,000  model 
plane  "addicts" 
of  all  ages,  from 
eight  to  eighty. 
Hundreds  of 
model  plane 
clubs  are  mush- 
rooming up  in 
every  commu- 
nity. On  model 
building  sup- 
plies alone,  fans 


of  this  "fastest  growing  postwar  hobbv" 
spend  over  $150,000,000  a  year. 

Yet  the  public  generally,  especially 
that  part  which  shies  from  things  me- 
chanical, still  has  only  a  vague  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  this  "backyard  prov- 
ing ground"  to  full-size  aviation,  or  the 
importance  of  the  hobby  as  a  modern- 
day  recreation  for  youth,  a  new 
"weapon"  in  the  battle  on  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Classic  example  of  how  the  "flying 
crates"  serve  aviation  is  a  yarn  they 
tell  about  Walter  and  Bill  Good.  Both 
model  aircraft  fans,  these  brothers, 
back  in  the  early  1930's,  started  explor- 
ing a  "fantastic"  new  idea  —  that  planes 
could  be  flown  entirely  by  radio  con- 
trols on  the  ground. 

Radio  flying  in  those  days  was  still 
a  Buck  Rogers  pipe  dream.  But  after 
long  experiments  these  two  brothers 
pi-oved  the  pipe  dream's  practicality  — 
with  a  home-made  model  plane,  di- 
rected in  flight  by  "impulses"  sent  out 
from  a  radio  transmitter. 

Later  —  when  war  clouds  were  stall- 
ing to  gather  — an  Army  General  hap- 
pened to  attend  one  model  plane  meet 
where  the  boys  were  putting  their 
craft  through  its  paces,  making  it  take 
off,  stunt,  turn  to  left  and  right  and 
land,  all  on  radio  control. 

The  General  promptly  sought  out  one 
of  the  meet  officials  and  plied  him  with 
questions  about  the  two  brothers. 
Harassed  with  details  of  the  vai'ious 
events,  the  official  finally  exclaimed, 
"Look,  if  you're  so  interested,  why  not 
talk  to  them  direct?  They're  right  over 
by  that  shed." 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  Good  brothers 
rushed  up  to  the  official.  "What  the 
devil  did  you  tell  that  General?"  they 
demanded.  "Know  what?  We've  been 
drafted!" 

Actually,  they'd  been  "requisitioned" 
by  the  Army  for  further  researches 
into  radio  flying.  Those  researches,  built 
around  the  boys'  original  experiments 
with  model  planes,  played  a  major  part 
in  making  radio-control  flying  an- 
other commonplace  miracle  of  the 
skies. 

Many  other  "miracles"  of  both 
military  and  civilian  aviation  simi- 
larly have  come  out  of  the  "back- 
yard experiments"  of  model  air- 
craft builders. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  youth  who 
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Frank  L.  Cummings,  Jr.,  lop  winner  in  the  Legion's 
1947  national  model  airplane  meet  at  Minneapolis, 
flew  his  prize  plane  to  his  home  at  Los  Angeles 


Members  of  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  model  club  set  themselves  for  an  afternnon  of 
flying.  At  the  Legion's  1947  national  competition  at  Minneapolis  and  Monticello, 
Minn.,  more  than  2,000  entries  and  15  new  world  records  were  established 


Researches  built  on  experi- 
ments with  model  planes 
played  a  part  in  making  ra- 
dio control  flying  possible 

Model  plane  builders,  put 
on  the  job  by  Air  Force 
leaders,  got  the  answer  to 
correcting  horizontal  spins 

The  "mighty  midgets"  also 
played  a  part  in  developing 
the  P-38  and  other  models 
that  turned  tide  of  WW2 


Walter  Good,  (above)  and  his  brother,  Bill,  tinkered  with  the 
idea  of  radio  control.  War-time  use  of  the  idea  was  the  result 


designed  a  new  kind  of  wing  section 
for  his  "flying  crate."  The  originality 
of  the  design  created  wide  interest  and 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  top 
leaders  in  our  armed  forces. 

Those  top  leaders  eventually  accepted 
that  design.  This  was  the  wing  design 
used  for  our  B-24  bombers  and  also 
for  the  P-51  fighters  which  so  often 
gave  protecting  cover  to  the  Liberators 
as  they  set  out  for  pulverizing  missions 
over  Germany  and  Japan. 

Builders  of  the  "mighty  midgets" 
also  played  a  part  in  developing  the 
P-38  fighters  and  other  planes  of  the 
strategic  and  tactical  air  fleets  which 
crushed  the  Axis  enemy. 

Civilian  aviation  likewise  owes  its 
debt  to  these  model  flying  fans,  and 
civil  aviation  firms  are  lending  every 
possible  support  to  the  hobby.  One  air- 
lines official  recently  called  model  plane 
enthusiasts  "the  grass  roots  of  Ameri- 
can flying." 

A  short  time  ago  an  amateur  out 
West  built  a  model  helicopter  employ- 
ing radical  innovations  in  standard 
helicopter  design.  Aviation  people  who 
saw  the  model  declared  the  design 


could  revolutionize  the  helicopter  in- 
dustry. 

The  young  man  decided  to  act  on 
their  advice.  Today  he  heads  a  sprawl- 
ing industrial  concern  turning  out  a 
new  type  of  helicopter,  built  around 
the  innovations  he  evolved  as  an  ama- 
teur "flying  crate"  enthusiast. 

Model  building  is  as  old  as  aviation 
itself.  Flying  models,  using  twisted 
rubber  bands  for  motive  power,  were 
built  as  early  as  1903,  shortly  after  the 
Wright  brothers'  first  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

From  earliest  days  the  importance  of 
the  "pint-sized  aircraft"  to  the  new 
science  of  aviation  was  apparent. 
Model  builders  of  those  pioneer  days 
became  the  flying  heroes  who  later 
spanned  the  oceans  and  carried  avia- 
tion to  new  horizons. 

Lists  of  early  model  fans  include 
such  names  as  Glenn  Curtiss,  Clarence 
Chamberlin,  Richard  Byrd,  William  B. 
Stout  and  many  others.  Stout,  founder 
of  one  of  the  first  model  plane  clubs 
in  1910,  was  the  man  who  designed  the 
Ford  tri-motor  plane.  Still  a  model  fan, 
he  is  now  one  of  the  top  design  engi- 


neers for  the  Kaiser-Frazer  company. 

The  hobby  kept  pace  with  full-scale 
aviation,  under  leadership  of  a  few 
far-sighted  flyers  who  saw  its  value 
in  building  an  air-minded  youth.  One 
of  those  flyers  was  famed  Legionnaire 
Col.  H.  Weir  Cook.  World  War  I  flying 
ace,  Col.  Cook  toured  the  country,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  America's  need  for  air 
strength  and  arousing  wide  interest 
with  his  collection  of  model  aircraft. 

Had  his  words  been  heeded  in  time, 
there  might  have  been  no  need  for  Col. 
Cook  to  pay  with  his  life  in  a  second 
World  War,  while  on  active  service  for 
his  country  in  the  Solomons. 

But  most  Americans  in  those  days  of 
the  spluttering  Thirties  —  including  a 
large  section  of  our  "top  brass"  in 
Washington  —  still  thought  of  model 
aviation  as  just  another  fad.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  certain  other  countries. 
In  Germany  and  Italy,  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia, leaders  placed  model  planes  —  and 
the  boys  who  built  them  —  under  strict 
government  controls. 

Purposes  of  the  hobby  were  distorted 
by  the  dictators  to  fit  Fascist  schemes. 
Hitler  made     (Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Edgar  B.  Burchell  today,  working  on  the  slide  collection  that  helped  make 
him  famous  in  the  same  hospital  where  he  began  work  with  a  broom 
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The  Ex- Janitor 

Who  Teaches 
Doctors 

Edgar  Burchell  used  to  look  for 
dirty  jobs  and  got  to  know  so  much  he 
is  now  the  most  honored  non-doctor 
in  the  medical  profession 


By  MYRON  STEARNS 


You  may  have  to  take  the  word  of 
your  doctor  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  rise  to  a  position  of  high  esteem  in 
the  field  of  medicine  without  a  formal 
education  than  in  any  other  field  of 
endeavor.  But  it  is  true.  And  that  is 
why  the  life  of  Edgar  B.  Burchell  is 
one  that  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  shouldn't 
have  missed. 

Burchell  isn't  young  any  more.  He 
used  to  wash  windows  and  polish  brass 
and  scrub  floors  in  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary.  He  used  to  run  the 
elevators,  too.  Born  and  brought  up  in 
the  slums,  he  never  completed  his 
schooling  —  an  almost  insurmountable 
handicap  for  a  boy  whose  interest  in 
life  early  turned  to  medicine.  But  Ed 
Burchell  made  up  for  his  lack  of  school- 
ing through  a  cooperative  attitude,  an 
unending  curiosity,  a  willingness  to 
work  and  learn,  and  a  knack  for  making 
friends.  He  is  not  a  physician  and  will 
never  be  one,  but  he  is  more  than  that. 
He  is  a  teacher  of  physicians,  a  dis- 
coverer of  medical  knowledge  now  used 
by  doctors,  and  as  a  holder  of  honorary 
degrees  he  is  today  an  esteemed  medical 
scientist  in  the  same  hospital  which  he 
used  to  sweep  out  over  a  generation  ago. 
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Dean  Smith  of  Roanoke  College  effec- 
tively summed  up  Burchell's  amazing 
career  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  pre- 
sented Burchell  with  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Science.  Said  Dr. 
Smith:  "Mr.  Burchell  has  never  at- 
tended college.  He  is  a  scientist  of 
world  renown.  Through  his  research 
in  his  quiet  laboratory  he  has  wrought 
mightily  for  his  fellow  man,  adding  new 
discoveries  to  medical  science  and  con- 
stantly relieving  human  suffering.  He 
began  his  life  work  many  years  ago 
as  an  orderly  in  the  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  Endowed  with  the  true 
pioneer  instinct,  he  became  a  research 
specialist  of  the  first  rank  in  serology, 
bacteriology,  and  pathology.  He  is  now 
instructor  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  has  participated  in  the  training  of 
many  of  the  ablest  eye  and  ear  special- 
ists of  our  generation.  He  conducts 
clinics  .  .  .  for  medical  specialists 
throughout  the  nation.  Truly  modest, 
yet  truly  great,  his  life  has  been  a  con- 
stant benediction  to  man." 

There  was  nothing  in  Burchell's  be- 
ginnings to  foreshadow  his  remarkable 
career.  He  was  born  in  a  poverty-rid- 
den flat  on  Gansevoort  Street,  a  block 
below  14th,  in  New  York's  tough  9th 
Ward.  His  father,  a  carpenter,  was  a 
Civil  War  veteran  who  had  fought  in 


the  battle  of  Gettysburg  about  nine 
years  before.  Eddie  was  the  third  child; 
the  older  two  had  already  died.  Be- 
cause he  was  the  first  one  to  live  more 
than  a  short  time,  his  worried  mother 
poured  a  lot  of  affection  on  him. 

It  was  natural  that  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  should  learn  to  use  his  hands 
skillfully,  and  enjoy  making  things. 
Most  of  us  have  a  little  of  that  in  us 
anyway,  and  boys  like  to  imitate  their 
dads.  Learning  to  drive  a  nail  straight 
and  saw  a  board  properly  develops 
good  coordination.  Using  a  gouge  or 
chisel  skillfully  adds  to  it.  Consequently 
when  Eddie  got  his  first  job,  at  a 
wholesale  jewelry  establishment,  he 
enjoyed  the  work  because  he  could  do 
it  so  well.  His  fingers  became  more  deft 
than  ever. 

Plated  jewelry,  in  those  days  before 
1890,  was  rare.  Most  of  the  work  was 
with  pure  gold  or  silver.  To  execute 
minute  designs  in  precious  metals  re- 
quired a  high  degree  of  craftsmanship. 
Eddie  Burchell  developed  it.  He  thought 
he'd  become  a  master  jeweler. 

But  because  his  father  was  a  Civil 
War  veteran  Eddie  enlisted,  as  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough,  in  the  National 
Guard.  Indirectly,  it  changed  the  whole 
pattern  of  his  life. 

At  the  jewelry  plant  there  were  ocr- 


While  out  of  work  during  the  depression  Class  for  doctors.  Burchell  projects 
of  the  early  Nineties  young  Edgar  Bur-  blow-up  section  of  human  eye  showing 
chell  found  time  to  have  this  photo  taken       dark  tumor  that  blinds  by  lens-pressure 


With.  Dr.  John  Cregar,  Burchell 
excited  medical  world  with 
report  of  this  rare  parasitic 
worm  (_  filar  ia  subconjuncti- 
val**) found  in  the  eye  of  a 
sailor,  related  it  to  bite  of 
African  insect.  At 

right,  the  stringy 
.   worm,  removed 


casional  accidents.  Various  tools  and 
machinery  used  in  the  trade  were 
manufactured  there.  It  was  before  the 
days  when  machinists  protected  their 
eyes  with  goggles,  and  before  safety 
laws  required  such  things,  and  many 
eyes  were  injured  by  flying  bits  of 
metal.  If  a  hot  metal  filing  struck  the 
eye  itself  there  was  seldom  much  that 
could  be  done  about  it;  blindness  was 
a  common  result.  But  in  many  instances 
the  filings  struck  and  became  imbedded 
only  in  the  lids.  In  these  cases  the  fac- 
tory foreman  used  a  strip  of  steel, 
which  he  would  first  hold  against  a 
dynamo  to  magnetize  it,  to  remove  the 
dangerous  metal  fragments.  Eddie  Bur- 
chell was  fascinated  by  the  process; 
always  interested  in  helping,  and  he 
soon  learned  how  to  remove  metal 
slivers  from  the  eyelids  of  fellow  work- 
men. He  did  it  unhesitatingly,  and  skill- 
fully, whenever  the  foreman  didn't 
happen  to  be  immediately  available. 
This  slight  first-aid  experience  gave 
him  the  idea  of  possibly  becoming  a 
doctor  and  caused  him  to  drift  natur- 
ally, as  a  National  Guardsman,  towards 
the  medical  unit.  When  the  New  York 
Guard  was  called  out  in  serious  labor 
disputes  at  a  big  trolley  strike  in 
Brooklyn,  and  at  a  still  more  important 
switchmen's  strike  at  Buffalo,  Ed  Bur- 


chell assisted  in  first-aid  work  as  a 
stretcher-bearer.  He  became  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  12th  New  York. 

Then,  in  the  bad  depression  of  the 
early  Nineties,  the  jewelry  plant  folded 
and  Ed  lost  his  job.  He  was  21  years 
old.  That  same  year  his  father  died,  he 
became  his  mother's  sole  support,  and 
there  went  any  hope  of  a  formal  medi- 
cal education.  But  through  his  medical 
work  as  a  Guardsman,  he  had  come  to 
know  and  admire  Dr.  Walter  E.  Lam- 
bert, Surgeon-Major  of  the  12th  Regi- 
ment, who  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  He 
went  to  Dr.  Lambert  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  possibly  get  him  any  kind 
of  a  job  at  the  hospital. 

Up  to  this  point  chance  had  played 
a  big  part  in  Ed  Burchell's  life,  just  as 
it  does  with  the  rest  of  us.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  do  some- 
thing, himself,  about  becoming  a  doc- 
tor. While  he  was  out  of  work  and 
hoping,  during  weeks  of  waiting,  that 
Dr.  Lambert  would  be  able  to  find 
some  sort  of  a  job  for  him,  he  began 
going  around  to  watch  famous  surgeons 
perform  operations. 

That  happened  this  way:  At  the 
Simms  Operating  Theatre,  near  where 
New  York's  Roosevelt  Hospital  is  now, 


well-known  surgeons  used  to  perform 
operations  at  clinics  attended  by  medi- 
cal school  students.  Since  Burchell  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  previous 
training  necessary  for  any  regular 
medical  school  course,  he  got  in  by 
simply  tucking  a  couple  of  borrowed 
books  under  his  arm  and  marching 
in  to  take  his  seat  with  the  other  stu- 
dent observers.  Nobody  ever  questioned 
his  right  to  be  there. 

Presently  Dr.  Lambert  came  through. 
The  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  was  about 
to  open  a  new  building  on  Second 
Avenue  and  they  needed  a  porter. 

Although  it  meant  hard  work  for 
small  pay,  a  big  step  down  from  the 
skilled  jewelry  job  he  had  held  before, 
Burchell  accepted  eagerly.  During  the 
depression  any  job  was  welcome,  and 
this  one  had  the  advantage  of  taking 
him  closer  to  medical  work. 

He  soon  found  that  one  of  his  duties 
was  to  keep  the  floor  of  the  operating 
rooms  clean.  Instead  of  resenting  having 
to  scrub  floors  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
he  was  delighted  to  be  so  often  in  the 
operating  rooms  themselves,  where  he 
could  see,  at  much  closer  range  thai 
had  ever  been  possible  at  the  Simm: 
Operating  Theatre,  a  good  deal  of  what 
was  going  on. 

"Why,"  he'll  tell  you  today,  exultant- 
ly, as  if  washing  floors  can  be  the  best 
luck  in  the  world,  "it  gave  me  a  regu- 
lar ringside  seat!" 

But  he  did  more  than  merely  scrub 
floors  in  those  operating  rooms.  He 
noticed  that  both  doctors  and  nurses 
were  often  very  awkward  about  getting 
patients  on  and  off  the  operating  tables. 
Although  it  was  "over  and  above  the 
ordinary  call  of  duty"  of  a  floor-clean- 
er, although  in  fact  it  was  officially 
none  of  his  business,  he  managed  to 
be  Eddie-on-the-spot  as  often  as  pos- 
sible to  lend  a  helping  hand  at  moving 
unconscious,  or  sometimes  semi-con- 
scious, patients.  His  work  and  training 
in  the  National  Guard  with  stretcher 
cases  came  in  handy;  he  was  from  time 
to  time  able  to  point  out,  unobtrusively, 
to  both  doctors  and  nurses,  better 
methods  than  they  were  using  in  shift- 
ing patients  about. 

This  friendly  helpfulness  didn't  go 
unnoticed.  In  about  three  months  help- 
ful Burchell  was  promoted  from  porter 
to  operating-room  orderly.  Then  his 
job  was  expanded  so  that  he  became 
laboratory  orderly  as  well.  These  were 
the  first  big  steps  up  in  his  long  climb. 

He  was  fascinated  by  the  experi- 
ments that  went  on  in  the  laboratory. 
Although  as  orderly  his  work  at  first 
was  merely  to  keep  the  laboratories 
clean,  he  came  in  friendly  contact  with 
teachers  and  students  in  the  post-grad- 
uate medical  courses. 

He  noticed,  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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Sell  Yourself 


} 


Here  are  tested  "ways 
of  getting  what  you  want 

By  CHARLES  B.  BOTH 


A friend  in  Chicago  who  had  known 
me  before  he  went  away  to  World 
War  II  wrote  me  that  he  was  having 
this  young  veteran  call  on  me,  and  in 
the  due  course  of  time  the  caller  ar- 
rived. 

He  said  he  had  decided  he  was  going 
to  move  to  my  city  because  he  had  spent 
a  year  here  in  a  training  camp,  liked 
the  people,  liked  the  climate,  liked  the 
future  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  he  was 
discharged  he  had  pulled  up  stakes  in 
Chicago  —  and,  well,  here  he  was.  I 
quizzed  him  about  his  plans,  reminded 
him  that  starting  fresh  in  a  brand  new 
community  was  a  major  undertaking. 

"I  know  that,"  he  retorted  cheer- 
fully. "But  I'm  not  worried.  I'll  sell 
myself  to  the  whole  town." 

Whereupon  I  stopped  worrying  about 
his  future,  for  I  perceived  that  he  was 
a  realist,  and  saw  what  everyone  who 
achieves  clearly  sees,  that  it's  every 
man's  job  to  sell  himself  to  his  world 
if  he  wants  to  get  anything  out  of  that 
world.  Inside  of  six  months,  because 
he  assiduously  practiced  the  sound 
principles  of  self-salesmanship,  this  vet 
was  firmly  established  in  his  job  with 
an  old-established  firm  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption,  and  when  I  talked  to  him 
last  week  he  told  me  he  had  just  been 
named  head  of  his  department.  He's 
selling  his  way  up  the  ladder. 

I  have  observed  that  the  one  thing 
those  who  succeed  — no  matter  whether 
they  are  on  a  job,  in  business  for  them- 
selves, or  in  a  profession  — have  in  com- 
mon, is  this  ability  to  sell  themselves. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  de- 
sign or  just  by  dumb  luck,  they  use  the 
principles  of  self-salesmanship  and  thus 
attain  their  ends.  Around  them  are  men 
and  women  with  equal  or  more  ability 
who  have  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocre 
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An  insurance  man  makes  sales  by  this 
trick.  He  writes  his  notes  upside  down 


rewards— because  they  haven't  mastered 
the  principles  of  selling  themselves. 

As  another  example  of  how  a  man 
sells  himself  into  success,  I  should  like 
to  consider  a  young  college  professor 
who  was  associated  with  me  15  years 
ago.  He  had  just  taken  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship which  might,  given  15  or  20 
years,  result  in  a  full  professorship  and 
maybe  a  $6000  salary.  But  this  boy  had 
his  eyes  on  no  such  a  future.  No,  sir. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted  — nothing  less 
than  a  top  management  spot  with  a  top 
corporation. 

I  watched  his  climb,  from  a  ringside 
seat,  so  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
happened.  He  is  today  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. He  sold  his  way  to  the  top, 
using  the  tested  methods  of  salesman- 
ship I  shall  presently  outline  for  you. 
Step  by  step,  from  one  job  to  a  better 
one  above  it,  always  with  salesmanship 
as  his  aide,  he  went  to  his  goal.  He's  no 
exception.  Every  day  smart  men  are 
doing  the  same  thing. 

You,  for  instance,  may  not  regard 
yourself  as  a  salesman  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  Maybe  you  are  a 
cost  accountant,  a  radio  mechanic,  a 
doctor  or  a  dentist,  or  maybe  just  a  sec- 
retary. Just  the  same  you're  a  salesman 
every  day  of  your  life,  selling  the  two 
most  important  things  in  your  life  — 
yourself  and  your  ideas.  To  the  extent 
that  you  do  a  good  job  with  your  "mer- 
chandise" are  you  a  success  in  life! 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  by 
which  any  man  sells  himself  are  well 
known  and  carefully  organized,  so 
there  is  no  sense  in  anyone's  being  less 
than  right  in  this  important  job.  All  he 
need  do  is  take  a  cue  from  topnotch 
professional  salesmen,  see  how  they 
make  sales  —  then  go  and  do  likewise. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  the 
selling  process  consists  of  three  things 
—  getting  attention,  getting  confidence, 
getting  action. 

Of  these,  attention  comes  first.  That 


Ideas  get  attention.  The  best  way  to  get  ideas  is  to  think  about  your  job 


A  certain  salesman  makes  it  a  point  to  promise  his  clients  small  favors. 
By  following  through  without  tail  he  wins  and  keeps  their  confidence 


is  what  you  have  to  win  in  selling 
yourself.  I  recollect  a  young  men  who 
came  to  Denver  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  fire 
insurance  business.  The  illness  of  his 
wife  demanded  that  she  live  in  Denver, 
but  Denver  then  was  a  place  of  rife 
competition  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness. Old-established  firms,  with  con- 
nections running  back  half  a  century, 
made  it  an  almost  impossible  situation 
for  a  newcomer.  And  this  chap  was 
young,  without  much  money  to  back 
him  up.  For  a  long  time  no  one  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  him,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  the  world  ignore  him.  He 
found  a  way  to  get  attention. 

I  still  think  the  job  he  did  is  one  of 
the  classics  of  self-salesmanship.  He 
surveyed  the  field,  saw  that  he  had  to 
be  different  to  get  attention,  so  he  hit 
upon  a  scheme  of  sending  a  one-line 
letter  to  his  prospects  and  customers 
on  Monday  of  each  week  — just  one 
friendly,  cordial,  cogent  sentence.  No 
one  paid  much  attention  to  the  first 
three  or  four  letters,  but  after  a  few 


months,  he  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Newspaper  commentators  wrote  about 
his  plan.  A  magazine  carried  a  success 
story  about  him.  Now,  five  years  later, 
he's  the  head  of  a  thriving  business. 

I  watched  another  man  sell  himself 
by  winning  favorable  attention.  He  was 
an  ordinary  clerk  in  a  big  Akron  fac- 
tory, and  there  wasn't  much  a  man  in 
his  job  could  do  to  distinguish  himself. 
But  he  did  it  in  spite  ul  all  obstacles. 
Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  his  lot 
in  life,  he  spent  his  spare  time  thinking 
of  how  he  could  do  his  job  better  — 
which  is  always  good.  Every  week  or 
two  he  went  to  the  boss  with  a  well- 
thought-out  idea  for  improving  pro- 
cedure in  the  department;  not  a  half- 
baked,  radical  scheme,  but  a  sensible 
plan  which  any  business  man  could  see 
was  mature.  Not  all  his  ideas  were 
adopted,  to  be  sure,  but  it  wasn't  too 
long  before  he  was  given  a  better  job. 
You  see,  he  also  won  attention. 

A  third  man  I  know  won  favorable 
attention  to  himself  by  studying  the 
special  interest  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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What  You  Should 

Know  About 
Military  Funerals 

In  paying  tribute  to  departed  comrades, 
Legionnaires  should  know  the  how  and  the 
why  of  the  burial  service 

By  BOB  OA  VIS  and  YE KM OX  LANGILLE 


BY  the  time  all  of  this  country's  war  dead  have  been 
returned  from  foreign  soil  — and  it  will  take  until  late 
1949  by  present  estimates  — hardly  an  American  city,  town 
or  hamlet  will  have  missed  helping  to  pay  this  nation's 
debt  to  the  men  of  World  War  II  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  military  funerals  for  World 
War  II  deceased  are  being  conducted  by  veterans'  organi- 
zations, limited  local  facilities  have  by  necessity  reduced 
the  ceremonies  to  their  basic  elements. 

The  casket  of  a  soldier  is 
always  covered  with  the 
American  flag.  When  pos- 
sible it  is  transported  to 
the  cemetery  on  a  caisson, 
though  usually  a  hearse  is 
employed.  It  is  carried 
from  the  hearse  to  the 
grave  by  six  pallbearers. 
In  addition  to  the  pall- 
bearers there  may  be  hon- 
orary pallbearers  who 
march  to  the  cemetery 
alongside  the  caisson  or 
hearse. 

At  the  cemetery  the 
casket  is  placed  over  the 
grave  and  the  pallbear- 
ers hold  the  flag-pall 
waist  high  over  the 
casket.  After  the 
committal  service  is 
read  by  a  chaplain 
or  clergyman,  a  fir- 
ing party  fires  three 
volleys.  A  bugler 
stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave 
sounds  Taps  over 
the  casket  and  the 
last  rites  are  com- 
pleted. 

These  basic  ele- 
ments are  the  foun- 


dation of  all  military  funerals,  whether  it  be 
the  simple  ceremony  accorded  a  private  or 
the  more  elaborate  full-dress  honors  rated  by 
high-ranking  officers  of  state,  and  generals. 

Today's  military  funeral  procedure  has  its 
roots  in  ancient  usage.  Most  of  the  customs 
and  traditions  are  based  on  battlefield  expe- 
dients used  long  ago.  The  use  of  the  caisson 
is  an  obvious  combat  improvisation.  The  cais- 
son, meaning  a  case  or  ammunition  box,  was 
carried  on  a  limber  pulled  by  either  two  or 
four  horses,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
cannon  which  was  dragged  along  behind.  In 
rare  instances,  if  the  ammo  box  were  not  too 
full,  the  body  of  a  comrade  might  be  carried 
within  the  case  itself.  However,  the  field  ex- 
pedient most  often  resorted  to  was  transpor- 
tation of  the  body  on  top  of  the  limber. 

The  custom  of  covering  the  casket  with  a 
flag  originated  on  the  field  of  battle  where 
burial  facilities  are  seldom  available.  The 
American  flag,  wrapped  around  the  body  of 
a  fallen  warrior,  often  served  as  a  makeshift 
pall.  In  later  years  this  simple  custom  as- 
sumed a  significance  much  deeper  than  mere 


expediency.  Use  of 
the  national  colors 
as  a  cover  for  the  cas- 
ket now  symbolizes  the 
fact  that  the  soldier  served 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  that  his 
country  assumes  full  responsi- 
bility for  his  burial  as  a  solemn 
and  sacred  obligation. 
Most  historians  agree  that  the  volley  fired  over  the 
grave  grew  out  of  the  old  European  army  custom 
whereby  opposing  forces  called  periodic  truces  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  their  dead.  The  volley  fired 
three  times  announced  that  the  burial  ceremony  was 
over  and  invited  the  enemy  once  again  to  join  in 
combat.  Although  this  rule  of  combat  etiquette  has 
long  since  been  laid  aside,  such  isolated  examples  of 
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fair  play,  even  on  the  field  of  battle, 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  medieval 
joust  and  tournament  from  which  all 
modern  warfare  grew. 

Flying  the  colors  at  half  mast  and 
the  sounding  of  Taps  at  the  graveside 
are  among  the  most  commonly-known 
honors  in  military  burial  procedure.  In 
early  times  when  wars  confined  their 
destruction  to  forts  and  blockhouses,  it 
was  customary  for  the  victor  to  fly  his 
colors  over  the  flag  of  the  vanquished. 
To  do  this,  the  enemy  flag  was  lowered 
to  half  staff.  At  funeral  ceremonies, 
colors  at  half  mast  symbolize  the  vic- 
tory of  life  over  death  and  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
Taps  be  played  at  the  grave  of  a  de- 
ceased soldier.  In  life,  Taps  was  the 
last  bugle  call  that  he  heard  at  night. 
In  death,  the  bugle's  plaintive  notes 


marks  the  beginning  of  the  long  sleep 
and  expresses  hope  and  confidence  in 
an  ultimate  reveille  to  come  in  the  in- 
definite hereafter. 

The  custom  of  leading  a  caparisoned 
horse  behind  the  caisson  in  the  funeral 
procession  of  a  cavalry  trooper  or  gen- 
eral class  officer  of  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  stems  from  the  most 
colorful  of  ancient  military  burial  tra- 
ditions. From  the  days  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane  to  the  time  of  General 
Kasimer  who  was  buried  at  Treves  in 
1781,  horses  had  been  sacrificed  at  the 
graves  of  their  warrior  masters.  In  this 
way  the  horse's  spirit  would  be  reunited 
with  the  spirit  of  its  master  and  they 
would  ride  again  in  Valhalla,  the  place 
to  which  all  brave  fighters  went. 

The  present-day  caparisoned  horse  is 
led  riderless,  boots  reversed  in  the  stir- 
rups and  sword  reversed  in  the  saddle, 


signifying  that  the  deceased  will  ride 
no  more.  At  National  Cemetery,  a  big 
gelding  named  Black  Beauty  has  es- 
corted many  officers  to  their  graves. 

From  the  time  that  the  body  of  a 
serviceman  is  exhumed  in  a  foreign 
country  until  reburial  in  native  soil, 
great  care  is  taken  to  assure  that  all 
military  courtesies  and  respect  for  a 
dead  comrade-in-arms  are  carried  out. 
The  casket  is  never  without  the  cover 
of  an  American  flag  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  escort  or  honor  guard 
at  all  times.  In  keeping  with  an  ages- 
old  belief  that  if  a  warrior  were  to  rise 
he  would  face  the  field  of  battle,  the 
body  is  always  transported  feet  first. 

These  basic  symbols  of  4he  military 
burial  ceremony  are  both  traditional  and 
inviolate.  They  have  been  standard  hon- 
ors shown  American  military  dead  since 
the  infancy  of  the  Republic.        the  end 
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Arrangement  of  official  burial  party  in 
a  hollow  square  around  the  open  grave 


At  cemetery,  firing  squad  and  Colors  go 
ahead;  they  present  arms  as  casket  nears 


The  chaplain  reads  the  prayers;  fi 
squad,  and  members  stand  at  parade 


ring 

rest 


Two  pallbearers  step  forward,  Flag  is  handed  to  chaplain,  fold-  The  firing  squad,  with  rifles  raised,  then  fires  three  volleys 
lift  and  carefully  fold  the  flag    ed  with  blue  field  on  the  outside       over  the  bared  casket;  members  of  official  party  at  attention 


The  bugler  advances  to  the  head  of  grave  and  blows  taps,  party  The  folded  flag,  blue  field  up,  Official  parly  forms  and  march- 
stands  at  attention,  firing  squad  presents  arms,  members  salute      is  given  to  family  by  chaplain     es  in  order  from  the  cemetery 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  LIKELY  TO  BE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


GI  SUBSISTENCE  PAY  IN- 
CREASED: About  two  million 
vets  going  to  school  in 
colleges  and  universities 
under  the  GI  Bill  and  Public 
Law  16  got  a  nice  lift  in 
their  subsistence  allowance 
when  President  Truman  signed 
Public  Law  411  .   .   .  Pay 
for  single  veterans  is 
hiked  from  $65  to  $75,  those 
with  one  dependent  go  from 
$90  to  $105.  and  to  $120 
for  those  with  more  than  one 
dependent  .   .   .  Beginning 
April  1,  the  increase  is 
automatic  for  those  receiv- 
ing $65  or  $90  .   .   .  GI 
students  under  Public  16 
already  receiving  dependency 
allowance  need  not  file  ad- 
ditional evidence  for  more 
than  one  dependent  .  .  . 
Application  for  and  depen- 
dent evidence  is  required  of 
those  under  Public  346  (GI 
Bill)    for  more   than  one 
dependent . 

***** 

HAWAII  PAYS  VET  BONUS :  In  its 
closing  hours  the  Hawaii 
Legislature  enacted  a  vet- 
erans'  bonus  bill  .   .  . 
tacked  on  to  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  cemeteries  for 
veterans   .    .    .   Payment  of 
flat  $300  is  made  to  veterans 
who  were  residents  of  the 
Territory  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  entering 
armed  forces,  who  served 
between  September  16,1940, 
and  September  2,  1945  ;  were 
separated  under  honorable 
conditions,  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  application,  are 
receiving  disability  pay  of 
ten  percent  or  more  .   .  . 
Thus,  payment  is  made  only 
to  those  receiving  compen- 
sation or  pension  for 
service-incurred  disabil- 
ities .   .   .  Appropriation  of 
$390,000  made  for  bonus 
payment  .   .   .  Write  Vincent 
Guntzer,  Director,  Terri- 
torial Council  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Iolani  Place 
Grounds,  Honolulu  2,  T.  H. , 
for  information  and  appli- 
cations. 


NAVY  GOOD  CONDUCT  MEDAL: 
Navy  announces  that  this 
medal  is  available  and  is 
being  issued  to  eligible 
veterans  on  application  of 
the  individual  .   .   .  Quali- 
fied Navy  vets  who  have 
not  received  the  award 
should  write  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Attention 
Pers-10,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
.   .   .  Give  identifying 
information,  full  name, 
service  number,  rate,  date 
of  enlistment  and  discharge, 
and  present  address. 

***** 

CALLING  COAST  GUARD:  Some 
12,000  Coast  Guard  vets  dis- 
charged since  December  7, 
1941,  with  "ordinary"  and 
"honorable  condition"  tick- 
ets are  eligible  for  honor- 
able discharges  .   .   .  New 
certificates  will  be  issued 
only  on  application  .   .  . 
Write  Commandant,  (PEA-C), 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D  C,  to  request 
review. 


GI  RIGHTS  EXTENDED:  VA  Ad- 
ministrator rules  that  to 
persons  who  enlisted  or  re- 
enlisted  in  Army  between 
October  6,  1945,  and  Octo- 
ber 6,  1946,  and  extended 
service  after  last  named 
date  will  accrue  benefits 
under  GI  Bill  to  y*scharge 
or  until  maximum  has  been 
reached  ...  To  Navy  vet- 
erans under  similar  con- 
ditions will  accrue  benefits 
based  on  active  service 
prior  to  date  of  extension. 

***** 

JUNIOR  BASEBALL:  Every  con- 
tinental Department  of  the 
Legion  is  geared  for  Junior 
Baseball  program  .   .   .  out- 
look is  that  1948  will  top 
all  previous  years  .   .  . 
more  than  a  million  sandlot 
players  forecast  .   .   .  First 
games  of  series  start  around 
Memorial  Day  in  Western  and 
mid-Western  States  .  .  .  The 


annual  Boys*  States  start 
at  same  time,  with  43  De- 
partments holding  full-scale 
forums. 

***** 

LEGION  NOTES:  Emphasis  will 
be  thrown  on  "I  Am  An 
American  Day,"  celebrated 
this  year  on  May  16  .  .  . 
Legion  Posts  throughout  the 
country  will  participate 
.  .  .  Florida  led  the  1948 
series  of  Department  Con- 
ventions with  their  annual 
meet  at  Panama  City  on 
April  23-25  .   .   .  Twenty- 
eight  Departments  entered 
teams  in  Legion's  National 
Basketball  Tournament, 
Evansville,  Indiana,  April 
1-4  .  .  .  190  teams  from  34 
cities  competed  in  the  Le- 
gion's Midwest  Bowling 
Tournament  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, in  mid-March. 


VA  TO  CUT  PERSONNEL:  Ap- 
proximately 8,500  employees 
of  the  VA  will  be  let  out 
before  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  June  30,  conforming 
to  budget  cuts  .  .  .  Heav- 
iest loss  will  be  in  Voca- 
tional Rehab,  and  Education 
services ,  from  21,223  re- 
duced to  17,342. 

***** 

CHIPS:  Boundary  Post  at 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  has 
on  its  rolls  six  Hogue 
brothers,  five  Smith  broth- 
ers, five  McCalmant  broth- 
ers, and  five  Mesenbrink 
brothers  .   .   .  Five-war  vet 
R.  H.   (Bob)  Hansford  is 
Commander  of  Carl  Barnes 
Post  at  Ranger,  Texas  .  .  . 
He  saw  service  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  Boxer 
Rebellion,  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, the  Mexican  Border 
incident,  and  both  World 
Wars  .  .  .  Carl  Jones  Post, 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  is  small  but 
with  a  mighty  spirit  .   .  . 
Composed  of  all  colored  vet- 
erans, the  Post  has  little 
money,  but  is  preparing  to 
build  a  big  club  house  on  a 
lot  not  yet  bought  .   .  . 
Members  are  making  concrete 
blocks  and  have  more  than  a 
thousand  piled  up  at  the 
home  of  Commander  Hansel 
Nicholson. 


PLAYTIME... for  GREGORY  PECK,  and  You! 

WHETHER  IT'S  GREGORY  PECK,  loafing  at  home  after  a 
day  at  the  studio— or  you,  in  your  own  playtime  mo- 
ments—both will  find  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  always  a  pleas- 
ant, friendly  companion. 

That  ever-faithful,  real  beer  flavor  you  enjoy  in  Pabst 
Blue  Ribbon  was  achieved  by  104  years  of  pioneering  in 
the  Art  of  Brewing  .  .  .  and  the  Science  of  Blending. 

By  tasting,  by  comparing,  you  will  understand  why  mil- 
lions the  world  over  have  settled  down  to  the  real  beer 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  that  come  only  with  blended, 
splendid  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 

33  FIXE  BREWS  BLENDED  INTO  ONE  GREAT  BEER 


Blue  Ribbon 


Tune  in  the  EDDIE  CANTOR  show 
every  Thursday  night  over  NBC. 


Copr.  1948 
Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


Get  that  feeling  of  confidence 
that  comes  only  with  playing 
clubs  that  you  know  are  right. 
Louisville  Grand  Slams  are  made 
to  rigid  quality  standards  ...  by 
master  golf  club  craftsmen.  See 
your  Grand  Slam  dealer  and 
swing  out  with  winners  in  '48. 

HELLERICH  &  BRADSBY  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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Tin:  a:\-.i  AM  I  'Oil  WHO 
TEACHES  DOCTORS 

(Continued  jrom  page  23) 

He  soon  found  that  a  lot  of  essential  labo- 
ratory work  was  regarded  by  the  doctors 
and  students  as  mere  drudgery.  Burchell 
didn't  look  at  it  that  way.  He  offered  to  do 
such  odd  jobs  as  he  could  find  time  for, 
provided  they'd  show  him  how. 

What  a  break  for  students  already  crowded 
with  other  work! 

Urinalysis,  for  instance.  It's  a  safe  bet 
that  nobody  has  ever  liked  to  do  that.  But 
when  they  showed  Burchell  how  to  make 
the  necessary  analysis,  he  willingly  did  it 
for  them.  Then  there  was  the  tiresome  job 
of  preparing  tissues  for  experiment  and 
demonstration:  Burchell  soon  learned  how 
to  do  this  efficiently,  and  took  on  as  much 
of  it  as  he  could  without  neglecting  his 
regular  duties.  It  gave  him  an  awful  lot 
to  do  but  he  actually  enjoyed  doing  it,  and 
considered  himself  lucky  (as  he  really  was, 
though  a  lot  of  people  might  not  think  so) 
in  getting  it. 

"Let  Burchell  do  it,"  became  a  laboratory 
slogan. 

Gradually  he  became  indispensable  to 
the  laboratory.  In  1900,  six  years  after  he 
first  began  work  as  a  porter,  he  was  offi- 
cially made  Laboratory  Assistant  —  a  job 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  been  given  only  to  a  college  and  medi- 
cal school  graduate. 

At  this  time  a  visiting  European  special- 
ist brought  to  the  laboratory  some  skull- 
bone  specimens  that  had  been  prepared  in 
Vienna.  The  doctors  admired  them.  Burch- 
ell admired  them.  But  he  did  more  than 
admire  them.  "His"  laboratory  had  no  such 
instructive  collection,  and  Ed  thought  he 
could  prepare  some  —  perhaps  even  better 
than  those  from  Vienna.  Anyway,  it 
seemed  worth  a  try. 

From  a  friend  (always  it  seemed  he  had 
a  friend,  here,  there,  everywhere)  in  the 


dissecting  room  of  one  of  the  medical 
schools  he  obtained  a  succession  of  brand 
new  skulls.  They  required  a  lot  of  boiling, 
and  then  he  had  to  bleach  them  properly 
for  appearance.  After  that  Burchell,  the 
carpenter's  son,  would  saw  out  the  sections 
he  wanted  and  Burchell,  the  jeweler's 
helper,  would  hinge  them  carefully  for 
demonstration.  Burchell,  the  National 
Guard  medic,  devised  imitation  muscles, 
where  he  needed  them,  of  waxed  gauze. 

His  final  results  were  so  good  that  the 
visiting  surgeon  was  amazed  and  delighted. 
He  told  Ed  they  were  better  skull-parts 
than  anything  that  had  ever  been  turned 
out  in  Vienna. 

For  a  poor,  uneducated  boy  who  started 
in  the  hospital  as  a  porter  Burchell's  career 
to  this  point  was  already  a  success.  If  he 
had  remained  a  laboratory  assistant  to  this 
day  he  would  have  done  well  — considering 
his  beginnings  and  his  limited  opportuni- 
ties. But  the  skull-bone  business  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  phase  of  his  career.  He 
wasn't  satisfied  to  rest  on  the  praise  of  the 
European  surgeon  or  the  beauty  of  his 
skull-collection.  He  had  learned  a  little 
about  skulls  and  wanted  to  learn  more, 
and  he  kept  studying  the  collection  and 
adding  to  it. 

He  got  to  know  more  and  more  about 
the  little  cavities  around  the  ears  and  the 
nose  —  the  different  sinus  openings  in  the 
cheek-bones  and  the  temple  bone,  the 
cavity  in  the  mastoid  bone  that  can  cause 
so  much  suffering,  and  the  various  bone 
channels  for  nerves.  He  didn't  have  to  do 
this.  He  was  just  curious,  and  suddenly, 
on  no  particular  day,  he  began  to  know 
things  about  the  human  head  that  his 
medical  friends  didn't  know. 

Bones  are  like  fingertips.  No  two  skulls 
are  alike,  the  size  and  shape  of  each  set 
of  sinus  cavities  is  entirely  different  from 
every  other.  You  may  collect  autographs 
or  stamps,  Burchell  began  collecting  skull- 
parts  and  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
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Infirmary  he  started  what  has  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  collections  for  medi- 
cal science  in  the  world;  a  collection  of 
different  sinus  and  mastoid  and  other 
skull-bone  shapes  and  cavities. 

Presently  Burchell  was  able  to  tell  ear 
and  nose  specialists  things  about  the  heads 
of  living  people,  on  whom  they  had  to 
operate,  which  they  had  never  been  able 
to  tell  before  without  cutting  first.  He 
could  show  them  such  things  as  the  vary- 
ing positions  of  the  great  facial  (Seventh) 
nerve,  without  which  one  side  of  the  nose 
and  mouth  cannot  be  moved.  Surgeons  had 
not  always  been  able  to  predict  where  the 
nerve  would  lie,  and  in  sinus  and  mastoid 
operations  had  sometimes  accidentally  cut 
it,  disfiguring  the  patient  for  life. 

Burchell  began  to  be  the  man  who  knew 
most  about  where  the  nerve  was  likely  to 
be  found,  hence  avoided,  in  any  particu- 
lar patient.  Doctors  began  consulting  with 
him. 

That  was  merely  the  first  of  his  contri- 
butions to  science.  His  special  knowledge 
of  the  head -structure  has  grown  over  the 
span  of  the  decades,  and  increasingly 
specialists  looked  to  Burchell  and  to  his 
written  reports  for  guidance.  But  that  is 
not  all. 

To  his  skull-bone  collection  he  soon  be- 
gan to  add  another  specialty,  eyes.  They 
were  his  first  medical  love,  back  in  the 
jeweler's  shop.  Burchell  would  take  an 
unusual  eyeball,  valuable  for  medical  study 
because  of  malformation  or  disease,  cut  it 
in  half  and  fasten  one  half  to  the  inside 
of  a  bottle  filled  with  preservative.  The 
remaining  half  he  would  slice  into  per- 
haps 300  miraculously  thin  segments, 
mounting  each  one  between  glass  slides 
for  lecture  work  with  a  stereopticon  or 
for  microscope  study. 

In  all  Burchell  estimates  that  he  has 
prepared  in  these  different  ways  more 
than  250,000  specimens,  each  instructive 
to  young  doctors  starting  out  in  the  world 
or  older  specialists  studying  to  keep  up 
with  their  specialty.  Today,  because  of  his 
unusual  work,  he  knows  more  about  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  eye  than  most  eye 
specialists  do. 

He  noticed,  while  he  was  still  a  laboratory 
assistant,  that  when  doctors  were  showing 
his  eye-section  slides  to  accompany  their 
lectures  to  students  and  internes  they  never 
mentioned  his  name.  So  he  started  signing 
all  his  slides:  "Burchell."  That  began  to 
bring  him  an  honestly  earned  reputation. 
Yet  it  wasn't  in  him  to  have  the  kind  of 
grasping  ambition  that  would  tempt  the 
doctors  to  knock  him  down.  He  had  friends 
everywhere,  and  his  willingness  to  be  help- 
ful kept  him  clear  of  the  petty  jealousies 
that  could  have  stopped  his  career. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  friends  helped 
him.  From  them  he  received  many  favors 
that  played  a  big  part  in  his  steady  rise.  One 
of  his  doctor  friends,  Dr.  Peter  Gallen,  paid 
tuition  for  him  for  night  school  classes  at  a 
New  York  preparatory  school.  Burchell 
took  three  years  of  English  work.  On  Sat- 
urdays he  went  to  public  lectures  at 
Cooper  Union.  Once  a  week  he  went  to  a 
chemistry  course  at  Washington  Irving 
High  School. 

Dr.  John  E.  Weeks,  a  great  pathologist 
who  discovered  the  bacillus  responsible  for 
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The  new  Zenith 
comes  to  you  by  ma 
No  "fitting,"  no  sales 
pressure.  Hear  better 
or  Zenith  will  refund 
your  money  in  full! 


Single  Unit 
'75  Complete 


THE  HEARING  All)  THAT  NE 


AT  last  — your  opportunity  to  dis- 
Jr\.  cover  how  much  a  hearing  aid 
can  mean  in  your  life  .  .  .  without 
embarrassment  or  inconvenience, 
without  exposing  yourself  to  high 
pressure  salesmen,  without  risking 
a  penny! 

All  made  possible  by  this  im- 
proved kind  of  hearing  aid  that 
needs  no  "fitting."  Because  it  em- 
ploys Zenith's  "Full-Range  Audio" 
principle,  designed  to  amplify  the 
full  range  of  sounds  covered  by  the 
instrument.  Thus  you,  yourself,  can 
instantly  select  the  particular  range 
that  enables  you  to  hear  best  in  dif- 
ferent surroundings  —  with  Zenith's 
Fingertip  Control!  The  correctness  of 
this  principle  was  recently  confirmed 
in  U.  S.  Government-sponsored  re- 
search at  Harvard  University. 

Revolutionary  Money-Back  Trial 
Because  the  Zenith"75"needs  no  "fit- 
ting"— is  so  advanced  in  perform- 
ance—it is  the  only  hearing  aid  that 
comes  to  you  by  mail  with  this  sen- 
sational guarantee: 


Wear  it  at  home,  at  work,  at  movies, 
anywhere.  Compare  its  quality,  perform- 
ance, operating  economy  (less  than  lc  per 
hour  battery  cost)  with  that  of  any  other 
hearing  aid.  If  the  Zenith  "75"  does  not 
excel  on  all  counts  ...  if  it  isn't  better  than 
you  ever  dreamed  any  hearing  aid  could 
be  .  .  .  return  it  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
and  get  your  money  back  in  full ! 

And  because  it  comes  to  you  by  mail, 
the  Zenith  "75"  also  saves  you  over 
$100 !  If  its  price  had  to  include  "fit- 
ting," middlemen's  profits  and  high 
sales  commissions,  this  top  quality 
hearing  aid  would  have  to  sell  for 
$195,  instead  of  $75.  So  do  as  tens  of 
thousands  have  already  done.  Order 
your  Zenith  "75"  and  find  new  hap- 
piness, new  zest  for  living.  You  owe 
it  to  your  family,  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates.  Use  coupon  below. 


Hfet  took  onfy  fo  your  c/ocfor  for 
Jfljjj^S  advice  on  your  ears  and  hearing. 


BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  ZENITH  RADIOS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Hearing  Aid  Division,  Dept.  AL-58 
5801  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago  39.  Illinois 

□  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $75*  for  one  Zenith  "75"  Hearing  Aid.  If  I  am  not 
completely  delighted,  I  may  return  it  within  ten  days  after  receipt. and  get  my  money 
back  in  full. 

*Plus  tax  of  $1.50  for  residents  of  Illinois  or  New  York  City;  $1.88  for  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia, except  Los  Angeles,  $2.25. 

□  Please  send  me  free  descriptive  literature  about  the  new  Zenith  "75." 


Address 
City  


State.. 


The  No.  411  South  Bender  rod  — 
the  No.  750  Perfectoreno  reel — a 
Black-Oreno  nylon  line  — a  world- 
famous  Bass-Oreno  lure  .  .  .  Man, 
there's  matched  tackle  that's  tops.  Ic 
is  quality-built  for  perfect  casting 
and  the  finest  of  fishin'  fun. 

-#4IISouftiBcnda 

"Action  .you've  never  experienced 
before  in  a  rod,"  anglers  say.  It  adds 
a  new  thrill  to  bait  casting.  Con- 
trolled flexibility  produces  a  live 
suppleness  that  gives  jdst  the  righc 
whip  for  perfect,  effortless  _ 
casting..  Length  4  ft.,  11  in.  *15 

No.  750  PERFECTORENO  REEL 

f  No  Thumbing  —  No  Backlashes 

*Sl%3'y  Makes  casting  easy,  effortless 
id °\  MUM  ani'  a  real  pleasure.  Preci- 
j£Zt^    si.  .ii- built.  Level  w  inding. 
S10.  Others  $11  and  $13.50. 

BLACK-ORENO  LINE 

The  Lino  You  Can  Trust 

World-famed  bait  casting  line. 
Smooth  finish,  long- lasting 
quality.  Braided  nylon.  SI. 25 
to  $2.30  per  50  yard  spool. 
Silk  slightly  higher. 

No.  973  BASS-ORENO 

Famous  Fish-Getter 

World's  greatest  —  and  most 
imitated  — bait.  Darting,  div- 
ing action  that  gets  results.  C 
finishes,  SI.  10  each.  4  other 
sizes  65c  to  90c. 

FREE!  New  '48  Book  on  Fishing 

"Fishing — What  Tackle  and 
When"  shows  South  Bend  and 
Orcno  tackle.  Color  pictures  of 
fishes.  Fly  and  bait  casting  in- 
structions. Every  fisherman  needs  a 
copy.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  FREE! 

SOUTH   BEND   BAIT  CO. 

055  HIGH   ST.,   SOUTH  BEND  23,  IND. 


South  Bend 


pink-eye,  was  in  charge  of  the  laboratory 
when  Burchell  went  there.  Through  friend- 
ly contact  with  him  and  with  other  big' 
men,  the  young  laboratory  assistant  learned 
more  and  more.  Dr.  Dickson,  Dr.  Weeks' 
successor  as  laboratory  head,  helped  him 
with  photographic  work.  When  the  Was- 
serman  test  was  first  made  public  some  of 
the  Infirmary  staff  who  had  helped  Bur- 
chell with  biological  chemistry  got  him 
work  with  the  famous  Dr.  Noguchi. 

Naturally  he  did  not  remain  a  labora- 
tory assistant.  He  rose  gradually  to  be- 
come assistant  director  of  the  laboratory, 
then  serologist  for  the  hospital,  then  cura- 
tor of  its  museum.  Eventually  the  Infirm- 
ary sent  its  former  mop  boy  to  Vienna 
for  added  study.  And  though  they  let 
him  go  briefly  for  such  study,  for  work 
with  Dr.  Noguchi,  and  to  tour  and  lecture 
and  conduct  clinics,  the  hospital  never 
released  him  nor  did  he  ever  wish  to 
leave  the  scenes  where  he  began  his  work 
and  made  his  early  friends.  Life  was  in- 
teresting there,  and  crammed  with  unusual 
experiences.  Back  in  the  early  Thirties 
when  the  King  of  Siam,  Prajadhipok, 
travelled  half-way  around  the  world  for 
expert  treatment  to  save  his  eyesight,  Ed 
Burchell  made  all  the  preliminary  tests 
on  the  King's  eyes  to  see  whether  an 
operation  for  cataract  could  be  safely 
performed. 

Some  years  ago  a  sailor  came  to  the 
Infirmary  with  an  itching  left  eye.  Under 
the  outer  covering  of  the  eye  Burchell 
noted  a  tropical  parasite  known  as  Filiaria 
Loa.  Dr.  John  S.  Cregar  of  the  Infirmary 
made  an  opening  and  pulled  out  a  worm 
nearly  three  inches  long.  Dr.  Cregar  and 
Burchell  made  a  report  of  this  unusual 
parasite  to  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  which  drew  considerable  com- 
ment from  the  profession,  but  was  no  less 
interesting  to  Burchell,  himself. 

Burchell  has  had  some  personal  revenge 
in  his  medical  work.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  went  to  Cuba  with  the 
12th  New  York  and  came  down  with 
typhoid.  This  was  followed  by  phlebitis 
and  incapacitated  him  for  active  field 
work.  But  in  1916  he  helped  immunize 
every  member  of  the  regiment  against 
typhoid  before  it  went  to  the  Mexican 
Border,  a  kind  of  revenge  against  typhoid. 

After  he  had  married  and  had  children 
of  his  own,  Burchell  organized,  in  spite  of 
his  heavy  laboratory  work,  a  Boy  Scout 
troop,  and  taught  chemistry  to  the  boys. 
He  passed  along  to  them  the  camera 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  from  Dr. 
Dickson. 

Today  he  is  75,  and  looks  back  with  great 
pride,  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  his 
long  career.  His  first  job  at  the  Infirmary 
paid  $17  a  month.  His  hours  were  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night, 
working  at  the  most  menial  job  in  the 
building,  with  every  fourth  Sunday  off. 
But  at  the  end  of  his  50th  year  at  the 
same  institution  specialists  journeyed  from 
all  over  the  country  to  honor  him.  Dr. 
William  Benedict  of  the  famous  Mayo 
Clinic  came  to  New  York  to  present  him 
with  an  Honorary  Fellowship  in  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthamology  and 
Otolaryngology,  which  may  mean  nothing 
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to  laymen  but  is  the  largest  associati6n  of 
eye  and  ear  specialists  in  the  world. 

Burchell  is  the  only  non-doctor  to  hold 
a  fellowship  in  that  Academy.  At  the  same 
time  members  of  the  hospital  staff  gave 
him  a  $350  gold  watch,  with  the  Infirmary 
seal  on  the  back,  as  a  "Jubilee  award." 
He  had  climbed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hospital  to  the  top,  and  from  nothing  in 
the  profession  to  an  esteemed  Fellow. 

On  hand  that  night  to  honor  Burchell 
were  many  famed  doctors  who  had  studied 
at  his  feet,  who  counted  him  as  their  first 
friend  in  what  looked  like  a  cold  profes- 
sional world.  A  representative  of  New 
York  University  boasted  that  Burchell, 
who  had  been  unable  to  get  a  medical 
education,  had  long  been  associated  with 
that  institution  in  a  teaching  capacity. 

On  hand  that  night  was  the  Colonel  of 
the  12th  Regiment  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  brought  six  officers  and 
fifty  enlisted  men,  with  the  colors  of  the 
Regiment,  to  pay  former-medic  Burchell 
personal  honors.  The  Colonel  pointed  a 
finger  at  Burchell  and  told  his  men  that 
there  in  the  flesh  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  had  once  trod  the  armory  floors,  and 
the  kind  he  would  hold  up  to  them  as  an 
example  for  men  of  the  12th. 

Now,  although  he  is  75,  Edgar  B.  Bur- 
chell is  still  going  strong.  Every  day,  when 
he's  not  on  lecture  trips,  teaching  doctors, 
he's  at  his  laboratory  working.  He  still 
enjoys  his  work,  as  he  always  has.  He  is 
deeply  and  quietly  religious,  feeling  that 
love  of  work  and  faith  in  God  and  what 
He  stands  for  are  the  two  things  that  give 
a  life  meaning,  whether  it  is  successful 
or  unsuccessful  by  other  standards.  He  says 
he  has  two  favorite  books,  the  Bible  and 
Gray's  Anatomy,  for,  "God  made  man  and 
Gray  described  him." 

If  you  ask  him  the  reason  for  his  success, 
he's  likely  to  smile  and  tell  you:  "We're  all 
of  us  only  monkeys.  Monkeys  are  good 
imitators.  If  we  imitate  well  enough  we 
can  do  anything."  It's  a  gross  understate- 
ment, but  that's  how  Eddie  Burchell  — 
Doctor  Burchell  —  sees  it.  the  end 


"And  these  are  my  identical  twins!' 
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Advertisement 


The  Amerivun  Legion 
Rudget—  I94B 

In  compliance  with  Convention  action, 
the  National  Finance  Committee  here- 
by publishes  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  The  American 
Legion  for  the  year  1948,  as  presented 
to  and  adopted  by  the  National  Exec- 
utive Committee  at  its  1947  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Revenue 

General: 

Dues  @  $1.00  $3,100,000.00 
S.  A.  L.  Members  @  25#  2,500.00 
Emblem  Division  Net  Earnings  125,000.00 
Reserve  Fund  Earnings  13.000.00 
Purchase  Discount  7,500.00 
Interest  Earned  12,800.00 
Interest  on  Washington  Building  5.280.00 
Interest  on  Capitol  Avenue  Building  3.750.00 
Interest  on  Emblem  Inventory  18.000.00 
Rental  on  Washington  Property  4.800.00 


Restricted: 

Restricted  Fund 

Earnings  of  Endowment  Fund 

Contributions : 

40  &  8  for  Child  Welfare 
Auxiliary  for  Rehabilitation 
Auxiliary  for  Child  Welfare 
8  &  40  for  Child  Welfare 


3,292.630.00 


250,000.00 
140,000.00 

40,000.00 
25,000.00 
10.000.00 
1,000.00 

466,000.00 

$3,758,630  00 


Expense 

Internal  Organization 

A.  Administration  Washington 
Americanism 
Executive 
Economic 
Convention 
Finance 

A.  American  Legion  Magazine 

B.  National  Legionnaire 
Legislative 

Public  Relations 
Security 

Rehabilitation  and  Child  Welfare 
Appropriation  for  Retirement 


Approved 
$471,438.28 
76.989.17 

143,534.26 

149.600.00 
52,869.17 
13.420.00 
65.450.18 
1,580.176.87 

145.604.54 
61. 443. 75 

211.815.05 
50.951.47 

134,300.90 

100,000.00 

3,257.593.64 


Expense:  Payable  from  Restricted  Revenue 


Rehabilitation 
Child  Welfare 

Less:  Excess  over  Restricted 
Revenue 


Reserve  against  membership 


441,903.03 
158,397.87 

600,300.90 

134,300.90 

466,000.00 

3,723.593.64 
35,036.36 

$3,758,630.00 


NATIONAL  FINANCE  COMMITTEE: 

Sam  W.  Reynolds.  Nebraska.  Chairman 

Edward  W.  Bolt,  California 

William  J.  Dwyer,  New  York 

Harold  P.  Redden 

John  D.  Ewing,  Louisiana 

William  P.  Roan,  Pennsylvania 

Clarence  E.  Cross 


From  where  I  sit 
61/  Joe  Marsh 


How  to  put  up  with 
women's  styles 

When  Will  Dudley's  missus  finally 
gave  in  to  the  new-style  longer  skirts, 
Will  was  mighty  critical  at  first.  Al- 
lowed as  how  women  were  a  slave  to 
fashion  .  .  .  ought  to  dress  to  please 
their  husbands  and  not  style  designers. 

Then  Dee  finally  reminded  Will  of 
his  habit  of  sitting  by  the  radio  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  old  carpet  slippers,  listening  to 
the  sportcasts  with  a  mellow  glass  of 
beer.  She  suggested  that  maybe  Will 
was  a  slave  to  comfort. 

And  Will  admitted  she  was  right. 
It  just  goes  to  show  that  the  way  some- 
body dresses  isn't  always  to  our  taste 
— just  as  Will's  glass  of  beer  may  be 
another  person's  cider. 

But  from  where  I  sit,  those  little 
differences  aren't  important  —  unless 
we  go  out  of  our  way  to  make  them 
so,  by  being  hypercritical.  As  Will 
says  now:  "Well,  anyway,  those  long 
skirts  hide  a  multitude  of  shins".  .  . 
and  lets  it  go  at  that! 


May,  1948 
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/ts  Mot  7oo  Late... 


...  To  Bring  Your  Town 
An  OLD-FASHIONED 

Like  the  Stars  go  with  the  Stripes 
and  freedom  goes  with  America,  so 
fireworks  have  always  been  associ- 
ated with  Independence  Day.  Yet,  in 
many  places,  folks  haven't  seen  a 
real  fireworks  display  in  years.  Per- 
haps that's  true  in  your  town,  too. 

Your  Legion  Post  can  win  a  lot  of 
prestige  and  spread  a  lot  of  pleasure 
by  climaxing  the  traditional  cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth  with  a  thrill- 
ing fireworks  display.  And,  maybe 
it  will  help  folks  think  a  little  more 
about  the  things  that  make  our  coun- 
try great  .  .  .  loyalty  .  .  .  democracy 
.  .  .  liberty  and  opportunity  for 
everyone. 

Public  fireworks  displays  are  legal 
in  every  state  when  properly  super- 
vised. Your  local  fire  and  police  de- 
partments will  help  you  secure  the 
necessary  permits.  And  "PAINS," 
the  oldest  name  in  display  fireworks, 
will  help  assure  a  show  worthy  of 
your  post  and  worthy  of  your  town 
in  every  respect. 

Complete  Shows  from  $50  to  $1000 
Write  for  Free  Brochure  nf  Shows  and  Prices 

Pains  Fireworks  Display  Co.,  Inc. 

Stondard  of  Quality  The  World  Over 
Division  of 

UNEXCELLED  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
MPgrkPlgce        New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


BATTLING  MO  «.H  \>OE 
DOPE  SMUGGLERS 

(Continued  jrom  page  13) 

live  the  roles  they  play  so  convincingly 
that  they  can  snare  dope  smugglers. 

Take  Narcotics  Agent  and  Legionnaire 
Bill  Lownes  for  example,  and  he  is  typical. 
Lownes  once  again  has  dropped  out  of 
sight  after  having  been  instrumental  in 
breaking  up  a  ring  of  dope  smugglers 
headed  by  Jesus  Demara,  alias  Chiquili, 
self-styled  Capone  of  Baja  California,  a 
fast  man  with  a  six  gun  in  any  bad-man 
league.  Even  the  vigilant  Chiquili  was 
taken  in  by  Lownes'  impersonation  of  a 
narcotics  buyer  from  the  West  Coast. 

One  afternoon  at  a  rendezvous  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border  Chiquili  told 
the  psuedo  Hollywood  dope  trafficker  that 
he  was  ready  to  deliver  139  cans  of  pre- 
pared smoking  opium  that  night  on  the 
U.  S.  side  at  an  isolated  spot  near  Calexico. 

This  short  notice  didn't  give  the  Treasury 
agents  much  time  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
strategy  to  assure  the  capture  of  Chiquili 
and  his  entire  gang.  Nevertheless  they 
moved  fast  and  efficiently.  Lownes  was 
joined  by  Customs  Patrolman  Reilly  and 
Customs  Agents  Thomas,  Prudden  and 
Smith. 

Since  automobiles  seldom  visit  the  deso- 
late spot  that  Chiquili  selected  as  a  ren- 
dezvous only  one  car  could  be  sent  in 
without  arousing  suspicion.  Lownes  de- 
cided to  conceal  as  many  men  as  possible 
in  his  car.  One  Customs  officer  was  hid- 
den in  the  trunk  compartment.  The  rear 
seat  was  removed  and  men  were  concealed 
there  under  blankets  and  suitcases.  They 
were  armed  with  pistols  and  guns. 

Lownes  drove  the  decoy  car  to  the  meet- 
ing place  at  7  P.M.,  parked  it  in  full  view 
of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Then  he  walked  50  paces  to  the  nearby 
border  to  meet  Chiquili  and  his  gang. 

They  weren't  long  in  coming.  Chiquili 
approached  him,  one  hand  rested  lightly 
on  his  automatic  pistol.  Suddenly  he  came 
to  a  stop.  So  did  his  three  followers. 

"Sanchez,"  he  barked  to  one  of  the  men 
who  carried  a  rifle,  "remain  here  and  cover 
the  road." 

Then  he  strode  towards  Lownes.  Behind 
him  were  the  two  others,  Velazquez  and 
Galvez,  the  latter  carrying  the  gunny  sack 
of  opium.  Chiquili  ordered  his  henchman 
to  open  the  sack  so  that  Lownes  could  see 
its  contents. 

"Okay?"  he  asked,  his  voice  thin-edged. 

Lownes  nodded.  "I'll  get  the  money,"  he 
said  matter-of-factly.  "It's  in  the  trunk 
Compartment." 

The  three  smugglers  followed  him  as  he 
walked  to  the  car.  Lownes  took  a  deep 
breath  and  slowly  moved  a  hand  towards 
his  coat  pocket  in  which  he  had  his  .38. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  called  out  loudly  as  he 
opened  the  compartment.  The  words  were 
a  pre-arranged  signal. 

"Double  crosser!  Chiquili  snarled,  add- 
ing several  oaths  in  Spanish.  His  finger 
tightened  on  the  trigger  of  his  automatic. 
The  gun  fight  was  on. 

There  was  a  hail  of  bullets  as  the  Gov- 
ernment men  went  into  action  and  the 
smugglers  tried  to  shoot  their  way  out  of 
the  cleverly  prepared  trap. 
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The  wily  Chiquili  had  hidden  snipers 
in  the  mesquite  to  cover  his  escape  in  just 
such  an  eventuality.  His  counter  measures, 
however,  fell  short.  Three  of  his  men  were 
shot  down.  Galvez  and  the  sack  of  dope  he 
carried  were  captured.  Chiquili  himself 
was  wounded  in  the  deadly  gun  duel.  He 
retreated  slowly,  later  to  be  arrested  and 
held  by  cooperating  Mexican  authorities. 

Miraculously  enough  not  one  of  the  fast 
shooting  Government  agents  was  injured 
although  their  car  was  badly  shot  up.  They 
had  cracked  down  on  one  desperate  gang 
of  smugglers, -and  captured  $63,000  worth 
of  dope. 

In  one  significant  respect  the  modern 
dope  smuggler  is  reminiscent  of  the  Chi- 
cago mob  leader  of  the  Prohibition  Era. 
He  is  usually  a  master  of  the  double  cross. 
He  can't  resist  employing  it,  not  only  on 
a  buyer  but  on  members  of  his  own  gang. 

The  Case  of  the  Opium  Queen,  which 
involves  a  double  cross,  may  be  chronicled 
in  a  vein  of  less  violence.  Her  name  is 
Ignacia  Jasso  de  Gonzalez  although  on  the 
border  she  is  known  more  familiarly  as 
La  Nacha  because  of  her  unusual  pug  nose. 

Around  Juarez  she  had  a  reputation  for 
excellent  cookery  and  one  of  the  writers  of 
this  article  is  numbered  among  the  many 
American  visitors  who  can  testify  as  to 
the  tastiness  of  her  tortillas  and  the  succu- 
lence of  her  frijoles. 

But  La  Nacha  had  another,  far  more 
profitable  interest.  Snugly  concealed  in  the 
Jalisco  hills  and  safe  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  Mexican  authorities  was  a  large  field 
of  opium  poppies  which  she  adroitly  con- 
verted into  a  colorfully  petalled  gold  mine. 

La  Nacha  shrewdly  gathered  a  small  but 
skillful  mob  about  her.  Unlike  other  dope 
smugglers  she  did  not  traffic  in  raw  or 
prepared  smoking  opium.  She  specialized 
in  one  of  its  derivatives,  morphine,  which 
is  even  more  profitable  if  you  know  how 
to  make  it. 

This  know-how  was  provided  by  two  of 
her  trusted  lieutenants,  Alberto  Torres, 
known  as  "The  Chemist"  and  Luis  Manuel 
Vazquez,  called,  for  some  obscure  reason 
"The  Lawyer."  It  was  Torres  who  devel- 
oped a  secret,  ingenious  process  for  con- 
verting opium  into  morphine.  Vazquez, 
equally  inventive,  built  a  chemical  plant 
near  the  poppy  field  to  make  the  stuff  in 
wholesale  lots. 

Narcotics  agents  Harold  B.  Westover  and 
W.  H.  Crook  were  assigned  the  difficult 
task  of  running  it  down.  Working  with 
Customs  officers  they  spent  fruitless  weeks 
in  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  border  try- 
ing to  find  a  clue.  Then  one  afternoon  on 
the  Calle  Diablo  in  Juarez  they  got  proof 
La  Nacha  was  involved. 

As  "Jones"  and  "Green,"  a  couple  of 
Oklahoma  druggists,  the  agents  visited  La 
Nacha's  restaurant.  Over  heaping  plates  of 
tortillas  which  they  lavishly  praised  they 
informed  their  beaming  hostess  that  al- 
though they  were  in  Mexico  on  a  pleasure 
trip  they  were  not  averse  to  doing  a  bit 
of  business. 

La  Nacha's  round  face  grew  sombre 
when  "Jones"  mentioned  morphine.  It 
lightened  perceptibly  when  "Green"  flashed 
a  large  roll  of  bills  and  casually  remarked 
that  there  was  more  where  that  came  from. 
The  persuasive  agents  played  their  parts 
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well.  La  Nacha  was  about  ready  to  grab 
the  hook. 

She  introduced  them  to  Torres  and  Vaz- 
quez. So  convincing  were  they  when  they 
said  that  they  wanted  to  see  more  of 
Mexico  as  well  as  purchase  $50,000  worth 
of  morphine  before  returning  home  that 
La  Nacha  naively  suggested  that  their 
sightseeing  include  a  trip  to  the  poppy 
field  and  laboratory. 

The  double  cross  was  suggested  by 
Torres  when  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
take  the  two  agents  beyond  La  Nacha's 
hearing. 

"I  don't  know  what  deal  you  made  with 
La  Nacha,"  he  said,  "but  whatever  it  is, 
Vazquez  and  I  can  cut  her  prices.  We've 
been  holding  out  on  some  of  the  stuff  right 
along. 

The  agents  looked  thoughtful.  They  would 
want  assurance  that  the  morphine  was 
pure,  they  said.  Other  than  that  it  made 
no  difference  to  them  with  whom  they 
did  business  as  long  as  the  price  was  right. 

They  played  a  cagey  game  letting  Torres 
sell  them.  Finally  they  agreed  to  buy  a 
trial  shipment  of  55  ounces  to  be  delivered 
to  them  on  a  street  corner  in  San  Antonio. 
For  this  they  were  to  pay  $8,000  in  small 
bills. 

Apparently  unaware  that  she  had  been 
double  crossed,  La  Nacha  herself  demurred 
about  making  a  large  delivery  across  the 
border.  The  agents  could  not  insist  with- 
out arousing  her  suspicions.  Besides  they 
had  unusual  evidence  against  her  in  the 
photographs  which  they  could  turn  over 
to  Dr.  Victor  Fernandez  Manero  who  was 
then  Mexico's  Minister  of  Public  Health 
and  whole  heartedly  cooperating  with  the 
American  authorities. 

Torres  and  Vazquez  smuggled  their  ship- 
ment of  morphine  across  the  border  in  the 
false  bottom  of  a  cleverly  contrived  gaso- 
line tank.  The  agents  were  waiting  for 
them  and  caught  them  red  handed.  Taken 
to  Federal  court,  each  man  was  sentenced 
to  prison  for  five  years  and  fined  $5,000. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties moved  in  on  La  Nacha.  One  of  their 
agents  caught  her  selling  morphine  in  her 
restaurant.  At  the  same  time  others  found 
her  beautiful  poppy  field  and  did  a  thorough 
job  of  plowing  it  under.  So  they  bundled 
her  off  to  Tres  Marias,  Mexico's  penal 
islands,  for  four  years  and  once  again  the 
illegal  supply  of  morphine  was  checked 
from  coming  into  the  United  States. 

As  this  is  being  written  on  the  border, 
the  Treasury  agents  find  that  the  most 
modern  dope  smuggler  is  taking  to  the  air. 
From  Durango,  where  there  undoubtedly 
are  fields  of  opium  poppies  still  undetected 
by  authorities,  a  training  plane  owned  by  an 
American  "mining  prospector"  took  off  on 
a  flight  that  somehow  just  didn't  look  right 
to  alert  border  watchers. 

The  Customs  Patrol  hurried  out  to  the 
desolate  mesa  shortly  after  it  landed  there. 
They  found  48  pounds  of  prime  opium 
valued  at  $3,000  a  pound  on  board.  The 
plane's  owner  has  been  indicted. 

The  airplane,  agents  think,  is  just  about 
the  dope  smuggler's  last  resort.  The  border 
may  be  long  and  lonely.  It  is  possible  that 
a  smuggler's  plane  may  fly  across  it  unde- 
tected. But  it  has  to  come  down  some- 
where. And  when  it  does  —  the  end 
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Americanism  by  Mail 


THIS  month  a  million  Americans  will 
receive  in  their  mail-boxes  a  hand- 
some booklet  entitled  Wanted,  Ten  Mil- 
lion Salesmen.  Opening  it,  they  will  find 
that  the  salesmen  are  needed  "to  help 
resell  Americans  our  American  way  of 
life."  Pointing  out  that  a  well-financed, 
highly  organized  campaign  is  under  way 
to  cause  confusion  and  discontent  in  this 
country,  the  booklet  asks  the  reader's 
help  to  crusade  against  un-American 
philosophies. 

The  booklet  was  prepared  by  The 
American  Legion,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
twelve  which  will  be  issued  in  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  direct-mail  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken.  The  purpose  in 
getting  out  the  Freedom  Booklets,  as 
they  are  called,  is  to  give  Americans  in 
simple,  easily  understood  language  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. The  booklets  will  deal  not  only 
with  our  economic  set-up 
but  with  all 
facets  of  the 
American  way 
of  life.  When 
mailings  reach 
their  peak  it  is 
expected  that  ap- 
proximately five 
million  homes  will 
be  reached  each 
month. 

As  a  Legionnaire 
you  may  or  may  not 
receive  these  mailing 
pieces.  While  the  Le- 
gion prepared  them  and 
is  handling  distribu- 
tion, they  are  not  going 
to  Legion  members  un- 
less their  names  happen 
to  be  on  mailing  lists 
submitted  by  civic 
groups,  Posts  and  other 
organizations  which  are 
underwriting  prepara- 
tion and  mailing  costs.  Every  home  in  the 
city  of  Peoria,  111.,  for  example,  is  receiv- 
ing the  Freedom  Booklets,  and  in  other 
communities  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  getting  them.  In  such  com- 
munities, of  course,  Legionnaires  will  be 
on  the  mailing  list. 

Avoiding  the  academic  approach,  the 
attractively  illustrated  booklets  tell  their 
story  in  a  way  that  everyone  can  under- 


Subversive  groups  undermine  this 
country  by  planting  doubts  about  our  system  in  the  minds  of 
Americans.  This  is  how  The  American  Legion  is  fighting  these 
tactics  on  a  nation-wide  scale 


THE  DOORS  ARE  OPEN! 


stand.  They  are 
short  and  make 
their  points  tersely. 

Commenting  on  the  Legion's  work  in 
telling  the  American  story,  President  Tru- 
man wrote:  "I  am  more  than  happy  to 
congratulate  the  Legion  on  its  campaign 
to  educate  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  citizenship  and  what  that  means  to  a 
citizen.  The  work  done  by  the  Legion  over 


the  past  twenty-eight  years  in  this  line  is 
one  of  its  proudest  accomplishments  and 
I  feel  sure  that  this  new  intensive  cam- 
paign will  accomplish  much." 

Enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  idea 
behind  the  Freedom  Booklets  has  come 
from  leaders  in  religion,  labor,  manage- 
ment and  public  life.  Among  the  endors- 
ers are  William  Green,  President  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.;  Philip  Murray,  President  of 
the  CIO;  Cardinal  Francis  J.  Spellman, 
Rabbi  William  F.  Rosenblum  and  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Poling;  James  Forrestal,  Secre- 
tary of  National  Defense;  General  Eisen- 
hower; Admiral  Nimitz;  J.  Edgar 
Hoover;  Karl  T.  Compton,  President  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
and  Tom  C.  Clark,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 


Modern  Medicine  Men 

Without  benefit  of  incantations  or 
weird  ingredients,  Medicine  for  Chil- 
dren, Inc.,  was  started  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  by  two  San  Francisco  vets. 

Howard  Lubarsky,  a  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  and  an  ace  drug  sales- 
man before  the  war,  was  restless,  bit- 
ten with  the  idea  that  there  was  a  rich 
vein  to  be  worked  in  children's  medi- 
cations. He  felt  they  should  be  custom- 
made  to  avoid  fraction  dosage;  pleasant 
tasting  as  well  as  colorful  —  a  sure-fire, 
double  hit. 

Lubarsky  quit  his  job  and  spent  the 
next  few  days  thinking.  At  the  end  of 
that  brain  session  he  had  the  details 
worked  out,  even  designed  his  labels. 

In  order  to  get  under  way  he  needed 
someone  who  could  do  the  necessary 
research  in  developing  this  line  of 
special  pharmaceuticals.  He  contacted 
Army  vet  Seymour  Groner,  then  oper- 
ating his  own  private  formula  labora- 
tory, whose  enthusiasm  soon  matched 
his  own. 

Instead  of  taking  a  few  weeks  to  get 
their  line  on  the  market  it  took  nine 
months.  That  was  the  all  work  and  no 
play  period.  During  the  day  they  bent 
their  energies  to  building  up  the  private 
laboratory  business  which  had  to  pay 
the  bills  for  the  night-time  research 
and  experiments,  supplies,  advertising 
and  sufficient  machinery  to  get  going. 

Selling  direct  to  the  druggist,  Lubar- 
sky was  the  one-man  sales  force  during 
the  early  days.  There  are  now  nine 
salesmen.  They  also  contact  doctors  but 
have  not,  as  yet,  done  a  concentrated 
promotional  job  on  ihem.  Their  adver- 
tising has  kept  pace  with  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  their  business. 

Where  only  a  few  dollars  could  be 
spent  for  inexpensive  brochures  and 
mailing  pieces  in  the  beginning,  they 
are  now  spending  thousands  under  the 
guidance  of  an  advertising  agency. 

The  first  month  in  their  new  3,100 
square  foot  building  they  grosed  $785. 
A  year  later  they  moved  to  950  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  a  plant  occupying  20,000 
square  feet  and  their  1947  gross  was 
$350,000  with  every  indication  that 
they'll  pass  the  million  mark  this  year. 

—By  R.  Lee  Harrington 

Private  Eyes  Plus 

When  Richard  C.  Westburg  received 
his  Air  Force  discharge,  he  found  a 
wave  of  lawlessness  sweeping  the  coun- 
try, and  veterans  were  being  blamed 
for  most  of  it.  Resolved  to  prove  that 
all  veterans  weren't  criminal,  he  inno- 
vated in  his  home  town,  Des  Moines,  la., 
a  profitable  business  which  put  veterans 
in  law  enforcement  roles. 

Westburg,  27,  was  broke.  A  GI  -loan 
financed  a  new  station  wagon.  On  its 
side  he  painted  "Ambulance  Patrol 
Service." 

Inside,  he  installed  the  finest  first  aid 


equipment  he  could  buy,  together  with 
a  stretcher,  oxygen  tank,  pneumonia 
hood,  and  blood  plasma  apparatus.  He 
added  fire  extinguishers.  Then  a  two- 
way  radio-phone  system. 

Westburg  now  could  render  four 
services— police  patrol,  ambulance,  fire- 
guard, and  first  aid.  Private  detective 
licenses  for  himself  and  the  two  vet- 
erans he  hired  came  next. 

Then  he  sold  the  idea  to  people  in 
forty  square  blocks  of  northwest  Des 
Moines.  For  fifteen  dollars  a  year,  he 
would  patrol  their  neighborhood  from 
7  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  nightly,  inspecting  their 
property  at  least  once  each  hour.  If  they 
needed  an  aspirin  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  a  telephone  call  to  his  patrol  car 
would  get  it  in  sixty  seconds;  window 
peepers  no  longer  had  a  chance;  if  a 
bonfire  was  spreading  in  a  vacant  lot, 
they'd  quench  it. 

The  people  are  going  for  it  in  a  big 
way.  In  eleven  months,  his  patrons  have 
increased  from  58  to  900.  Des  Moines 
and  its  overworked  safeguarding  forces 
hope  that  Westburg's  Ambulance  Patrol 
Service  expands  still  further. 

—By  Henry  E.  Bradshaw 

King-Size  Grab  Bags 

One  ex-GI  who  is  reaping  a  profit 
from  a  take-a-chance  business  is  Ted 
Jarzembski,  Decatur,  111.,  who  gets  1,000 
surprises  a  week  from  his  purchases  of 
truck-sized  grab  bags. 

He  runs  a  retail  merchandising  store, 
but  his  unusual  source  of  supply  fore- 
stalls any  ordering  ahead  for  prospec- 
tive customers.  He  doesn't  know  what 
his  next  shipment  will  bring. 

Ex-sergeant  Jarzembski  buys  un- 
claimed freight  from  Chicago  trucking 
lines,  which  accumulate  a  pile  of  lost- 
in-transit  goods.  The  contents-unknown 
merchandise  resulting  from  address- 
unknown  shipments  is  stuffed  into 
trucks  and  sold,  sight  unseen,  to  deal- 
ers like  Jarzembski. 

One  week's  shipment  brought  four 
heating  stoves,  10  sets  of  dishes,  a  car- 
ton of  toothpaste,  a  barrel  of  liquid 
soap,  six  dozen  "Gene  Autry  official 
ranch  outfits,"  20  floor  lamps,  eight 
tires,  six  portable  radios,  50  blocks  of 
salt,  and  two  baby  buggies. 

He  manages  to  sell  all,  or  almost  all, 
of  the  items  unearthed  in  his  weekly 
surprise  package.  Two  hundred  old- 
fashioned  telephone  boxes,  the  kind 
with  a  crank  on  the  side,  went  to  rural 
phone  companies.  As  Ted  says,  "There's 
a  market  for  the  damndest  things." 

It's  a  risky  business,  Jarzembski  said, 
but  he  usually  turns  up  a  profit. 

By  Ellis  Roberts 


Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"...  I  DON'T  NEED  glasses  to  see  that  he's 
got  Dry  Scalp!  His  hair  certainly  is  a  mess 
. . .  it's  dull  looking  and  unkempt . .  .  looks  as 
though  he  never  combed  it,  and  there's  loose 
dandruff,  too.  It's  time  somebody  told  him 
about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


ffair  foots  better^ 
sca/p  fee/s  teffer. . . 
men  yoct  c/iecfc 

Dry Sca/p 
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IT'S  EASY  as  can  be  to  check  Dry  Scalp  with 
'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic.  Just  a  few  drops  a 
day  make  the  difference.  It  supplements 
natural  scalp  oils  .  .  .  leaves  your  hair  nat- 
ural-looking, your  scalp  feeling  like  a  million. 
Contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingre- 
dients .  .  .  excellent  with  massage  before 
every  shampoo.  It  gives  double  care  ...  to 
both  scalp  and  hair... and  is  more  economical 
than  other  hair  tonics,  too. 

Vaseline 

TRADE   MARK  ® 

HAIRTONIC 

More  bottles  sold  today 
than  any  other  hair  tonic 
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Stores  in  Principal  Cities  — Good  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Designed  for  permanent  living.  Wtfci  today 
'or  a  free  copy  of  Sporttmon't  n*w  catalog. 
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800  foot  spot,  or  handy 
floodlight.  Dozens  of 
uses!  Stands,  hangs  at 
any  angle.  80-100  hrs.  on 
6-volt  battery.  A  genu- 
ine Delta.  Buy  at  hdwe., 
sport,  electrical  $^25 
stores.  Less  bat.  *r 

Delta  Electric  Co. 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 

Foundation.  General  Charles  E.  Mast,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Supreme  War  Council 
now  touring  the  U.  S.  as  guest  of  our 
Army,  presented  the  citation  "on  behalf  of 
the  peoples  of  my  country  in  tribute  to  the 
gallant  war  record  of  Actor  Robert  Mont- 
gomery." This  is  the  general  who  paved 
the  way  for  the  landing  of  Allied  troops  in 
North  Africa  and  later  became  Governor- 
General  of  Tunisia.  Bob  volunteered  as  an 
ambulance  driver  in  1938  and  returned  to 
Hollywood  in  1940  after  the  collapse  of 
France.  In  1941  he  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  served 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  then  returned  to 
Europe  to  participate  in  the  D-Day  inva- 
sion of  Normandy.  He  retired  as  a  com- 
mander. Speaking  of  Bob,  I  might  add 
that  he  is  one  of  the  industry's  most  rabid 

anti-  Communists. 

*      *  * 

Some  of  you  may  remember  Ted  (later 
changed  to  Michael)  North  as  a  young 
Naval  officer  who  was  in  the  swing  of 
things  from  1942  to  1946  on  a  destroyer  in 
the  Pacific.  He  covered  the  territory  from 
Catalina  to  Tokyo,  went  through  the  Oki- 
nawa campaign  and  was  evacuating  troops 
from  Japan  after  the  armistice.  Others 
might  have  met  him  when  he  attended 
Topeka's  Highland  Park  Grammar  and 
High  Schools  and  the  University  of  Kansas 
at  Lawrence  where  he  received  his  degree 
in  business  administration.  Some  may  re- 
call having  seen  him  in  touring  stock  with 
his  acting  family.  On  the  screen,  however, 
you  can  recall  him  as  being  in  only  one 
picture,  The  Unsuspected,  with  Claude 
Rains  and  Joan  Caulfield.  But  so  success- 
ful was  this  one  appearance  that  he  is  now 
marked  for  stardom.  And  when  a  vet 
makes  good  like  this,  I  like  to  bring  him  to 
the  attention  of  ftllow  Legion  members. 

Although  he  knows  some  people  in  the 
brass  bracket,  he  has  never  tried  to  use 
such  connections  for  his  own  benefit.  By 
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this  I  mean  that  as  a  University  student 
he  squired  the  female  kin  of  many  of 
Kansas'  notables,  among  them  Patricia 
Eisenhower,  Ike's  niece,  and  Peggy  Landon, 
daughter  of  Alf.  He  also  knew  intimately 
such  personalities  as  William  Allen  White, 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  and  Clyde  M. 
Reed,  former  Kansas  governor,  now  Sena- 
tor. Damon  Runyon  was  a  close  friend  of 
the  family. 

"My  greatest  claim  to  fame,"  says  North, 
"was  my  business  acquaintanceship  with 
a  gentleman  who  fined  me  for  my  first 
traffic  ticket  in  his  capacity  as  police  judge 
in  Independence,  Mo.,  and  also  sold  me 
a  shirt  once  in  Kansas  City.  His  name 
was  Harry  Truman." 

His  acting  comes  natural  as  he  has  the 
tradition  of  three  generations  of  troupers 
behind  him.  It  will  be  fall  before  you'll 
see  him  on  the  screen  again,  but  his  talents 
are  worth  watching  and  waiting  for. 

When  it  is  all  narrowed  down,  Bob  Hope 
is  the  finest  guy  in  Hollywood.  Whether 
you  like  his  entertainment  or  not  (and  I 
do),  he  still  remains  the  town's  finest  guy. 
That's  because  he  has  a  heart  as  big  as 
all  outdoors. 

In  the  first  place,  he  went  more  places 
and  put  on  more  shows  during  the  war 
than  any  other  Hollywoodite  —  or  a  lot  of 
them  put  together,  for  that  matter.  In  the 
second  place,  he  didn't  do  it  just  because 
there  was  a  war  going  on.  He  did  it 
because  he  wanted  to.  He  does  it  all  the 
time.  It  is  just  his  nature.  Just  as  an  ex- 
ample, I'd  like  to  cite  just  one  week  of 
his  activities  last  December  as  typical 
of  his  everyday  life.  In  addition  to  his 
regular  broadcast,  and  his  work  at  Para- 
mount on  pictures,  he  made  seven  benefit 
appearances.  One  was  for  the  patients  at 
Birmingham  Hospital;  one  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  Charity  Show;  one  on 
behalf  of  the  LeRoy  Boys  Home  here;  one 
for  the  Occidental  College  War  Memorial 
Fund;  one  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Na- 
tional Sports  Award  Dinner;  and  the  other 
two  were  for  underprivileged  children. 
This,  mind  you,  in  just  one  week. 

But  such  is  not  unusual.  In  fact  it  would 
be  an  abnormal  week  if  he  didn't  give  of 
his  talents  to  several  worthy  causes  —  and 
for  free.  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter,  either, 
where  the  affair  is  to  be.  His  fellow  broad- 
casters understand,  when  they  take  a  job 
with  him,  that  they  are  subject  to  travel 
on  a  moment's  notice.  And  the  sponsor, 
too,  must  agree  to  originate  the  show  at 
whatever  place  Hope  happens  to  be.  So 
if  it's  an  orphan's  home  3,000  miles  away, 
Hope  will  go.  He  just  can't  say  no. 

When  in  England  for  the  command  per- 
formance and  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Elizabeth,  he  gave  away  every  piece  of 
clothing  he  didn't  have  to  wear.  That,  too, 
is  typical. 

His  trip  to  England  also  pointed  up  some- 
thing else  — that  he  knows  how  to  combine 
showmanship  with  statesmanship.  He  kid- 
ded and  clowned,  joked  with  the  King,  but 
found  an  opportunity  to  get  over  many 
serious  and  intelligent  messages  and  to 
make  thousands  of  friends.  "You  don't 
know  what  you  have  done  to  cement  even 
closer  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,"  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  U.  S.  Am- 
bassador to  Britain,  told  him.  the  end 
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How  About  Yours? 

1MB  Ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  are  theirs  today — thanks  to 
happy  hours  upon  the  water.  A  priceless  appreciation  of  the 
outdoors,  fishin',  the  joys  of  outboard  motor  boating  will  be  theirs 
for  life  —  thanks  to  a  parent's  thoughthilness  .  .  .Naturally  you'll 
want  the  outboard  motor  boating  education  of  your  youngsters  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  DEPENDable  Johnson  Sea-Horse. 


Yours  for  Years 

of  Sweet  Performance 


FREE   Handy  Chari.  Illustrates,  charts 
the  5  great  Johnsons  for  MS.  Write  today  .  .  . 
Look  for  name  of  your  Johnson  Dealer  in  clas- 
sified phone  book  under  "Outboard  Motors." 
JOHNSON  MOTORS 
1300  Pershing  Road,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
Johnson  Motois  of  Canada,  Peterboro,  Canada 


GET  MORE  FUN  for 
LESS  MONEY  with 
a  CROSMAN! 


ADJUSTABLE  POWER  without 
powder  means  you  can  shoot 
your  Crosman  indoors  with  safety 
and  accuracy,  without  recoil, noise 
or  odor.  It  means  keen  sport  out- 
doors, too  .  .  .  target  shooting, 
small  game.  Ammunition  (Super- 
Pells)  less  than   '/j  cent  a  shot. 


Crosman  SctW  RIFLE 


...  is  available  in  single-shot  of 
magazine  types,  .177  or  .22  cal. 
A  man's  size,  fine  quality  gun, 
with  perfect  balance,  rifled  bar- 
rel, rear  peep  and  blade  front 
sights.  At  sporting  goods  or  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  direct. 


Crosman  "Bullseye" 


Is  o  new  .177  col.  single-shot 
larget  pistol  with  oil  Crosman  "power  without 
powder"  advantages.  Endorsed  by  experts  .  .  . 
inexpensive  to  own  and  shoot — everyone  can  enjoy 
It.  At  your  dealer's  ...  or  write  direct. 


CROSMAN  ARMS  CO.,  INC. 

21  HENRIETTA  ST.    •   ROCHESTER  7,  N,  Y. 


TINY  RADIO! 

FITS  IN  YOUR  HAND! 

REALLY  WORKS  TOO! 

j  Unbreakable  RED 
f  plastic    Cabinets.  NO 
TU'ES,  BATTER  I  ES 
OR    ELECTRIC  •'PLUG- 

INS"!  Works  on  new  Pat- 


'  Pi 


EASY    TO  USE! 
H~'tLD  LAST  FOR  YEARS! 

GUARANTEED  TO  WORK 

on  local  programs  by  following  Instructions 

ONLY  $3.99  Postpaid    ln^U?'„Jr d^undpi 

postman  $2.99  plus  postage  on  delivery.  COMPLETE 
READY  TO  PLAY  —  MARVELOUS  GIFTS  —  BARGAIN 
PRICED!    GET   YOUR   TINY   RADIO  NOW! 

PAKETTE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  TAL  5  Kearney,  Nebraska 


Paratroopers  .  .  .  ex-para- 
troopers .  .  .  sportsmen  ! ! ! 
Here  are  your  boots.  For 
duty,  for  dress,  or  for  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  hiking  and  a.l 
kinds  of  outdoor  use.  The 
famous  soft,  comfortable 
and    very    rugged  boots 
worn    by  paratroopers 
duringthe  war  are  now 
available  in  two  styles 
.  .  .  one  military,  the 
other,  civilian  ...  J 
both  similar  in  con-  Jgj 
struction,  design 
and   high  qual- 
ity standards. 
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PRICE  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
WITHOUT  NOTICE 


lot  Government  Surplus  Stuck 

Paratroop  Jump  Boots 

The  same  boots  worn  by  Paratroopers  dur- 
ing war.  Comes  in  tan  elk  finish. 

Paratroop  Hunting  Boots 

Same  features  as  Paratroop  Jump  Boots, 
only  made  in  heavy-oiled  waterproof  elk 
finish.   


CORCORAN  INC  STOUGHTON,  MASS. 

Send  pair  of  Paratroop  Jump  Boots  

Hunting  Boots  

Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order. 

for  $10.87. 1  will  pay  postage  C.O.D. 

Name  


Address 


Regular  shoe  size  and  width_ 


AL  5 


PERFECT  FOR  PIPE  SMOKERS 

This  sensational  new  flask-type  Humidor  is  curved 
to  fit  your  pocket.  No  more  unsightly  bulges  or 
tobacco  crumbs  in  your  pockets!  You  can  now  carry 
your  tobacco  wherever  you  go!  Built-in  humidifier 
keeps  your  tobacco  always  fresh  and  flavorful !  A  flick 
of  your  thumb  fills  howl.  Lightweight.  Made  in  smart 
looking  two-tone  plastic.  ONLY  $1.00.  Write  NOW. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Test  At  Our  Risk 
Just  send  your  name  and  address.  On  arrival  deposit  only 
$1.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage  with  postman  on  our  guarantee 
If  you  are  not  pleased  return  In  10  ~ 
days  for  money  back  I  Save  Money. 
Send  cash  with  order.  We  pay  postage. 

HOUSE  OF  CANTERBURY 

Dept.  68E 
600  S.  Clinton  Chicago  7 


II. 


EXTRA 
lor  prompt  action! 
It  you  order  NOW. 
your  name  en- 
graved in  24  Kt. 
Hold  at  no  addi- 
tional cost.  Write 
TODAY! 


I'M  SITTING  PRETTY 

—AND  SO  CAN  YOU! 


MBH  WITH  CARS 
WANTED 

to  operate  S-l-P  Mobile  Paint  Stores 

Paint  stores  on  wheels!  It's  the  very 
latest  thing  and  going  like  wildfire! 
You  can  serve  your  community  as  our 
Franchised  Mobile  Paint  Store  Rep- 
resentative if  your  territory  is  still 
open.  Others  make  good  income  — 
so  can  you.  No  experience  or  capital 
required.  We  train  you.  Act  now 
Write 
Veterans  Dept.  B-2 


Standard  Industrial  Products,  Inc. 

BVANSVIUI  4,  INDIANA 


AMERICANS,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  BALL  CLUB 
EMBLEMS 

Colorful  Insignia  of  All  16  Mojoi 
League  Teams — Plus  Free  Genu* 
ln«  Sportograph  and  New  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  in  Color     All  This  for  Only  50c 
Sample  Emblem  10c  Postage  Prepaid. 

TRAVELERS  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB 

1220  HURON  BD      DIPT  A  I     .  CLEVELAND  IS.  OHIO 


Bronze  Memorials 


Show  your  respect  for  their  deeds 
in  imperishable  broozc.  Without  obligation 
we  will  furnish  information  about  our  wide 
range  of  Bronze  Memorials  and  distinctive 
Honor  Roll  Tabids.  WRITE  US  TODAY! 


THIIEE  WAYS  TO  SELL 
YOURSELF 

( Continued  jrom  page  25 ) 
of  the  customers  of  the  firm  he  served  as 
sales  correspondent.  Whenever  he  wrote  to 
a  customer,  he  included  a  line  or  two 
about  the  customer's  special  interests— rose 
culture,  Airdale  dogs,  a  flock  of  grandchil- 
dren. That  won  him  immediate  attention 
and  friendliness  from  those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  and  they,  in  turn,  began  saying 
nice  things  about  him  to  the  boss.  Before 
long  —  you  know  what  happened,  a  pro- 
motion. He  won  favorable  attention. 

After  a  man  gets  attention,  however,  his 
selling  is  not  done.  It  has  hardly  started. 
Confidence  he  must  win  next  —  and  hold. 
There  is  an  axiom  in  salesmanship  to  this 
effect  —  no  belief,  no  sale. 

The  surest  way  for  any  man  to  win  con- 
fidence is  to  know  exactly  what  he  is 
talking  about  — have  the  facts,  all  the  facts. 
Many  men  fall  down  here.  Around  with 
them  they  carry  a  headful  of  half-baked 
ideas,  few  facts.  One  man  I  know  has 


made  a  success  of  half  a  dozen  different 
ventures,  involving  bankers  and  others 
whose  confidence  is  hard  to  win,  because 
of  his  reliance  upon  facts.  "I  refuse  to  open 
my  head  until  I  am  sure  of  my  facts." 

But  merely  having  facts,  important  as  it 
it,  is  often  not  enough,  because  even  in- 
teresting facts  can  be  dull  unless  they  are 
vitalizec1  That  is  why  topnotch  salesmen 
show  as  well  as  tell  a  thing. 

An  insurance  salesman  friend  of  mine  in 
Fort  Worth,  to  show  you  how  this  works 
out,  has  achieved  mightily  because  he 
"talks  with  pencil  and  pad."  Whenever  he 
makes  a  statement,  he  writes  it  down  be- 
fore his  prospect's  eyes  —  there  it  all  is  in 
black  and  white.  He  has  trained  himself  to 
write  upside  down,  so  that  he  can  sit 
across  the  desk  from  a  prospect  and  write. 
It's  upside  down  to  him  what  he  writes, 
but  to  the  prospect  it  is  right  side  up.  The 
novelty  of  that  in  itself  impresses  the 
prospects,  helps  hold  attention. 

Another  way  those  who  sell  themselves 
win   absolute   confidence   is   by  proving 


RATTER-UP  —  Uy  Wallgren 


The  American  Legion  Magazine 


themselves  worthy  of  it.  One  salesman  I 
know  is  constantly  making  little  promises 
—  'Til  get  you  that  magazine  article,"  "Let 
me  call  you  at  3: 30  tomorrow,"  "Next  time 
I'm  in  El  Paso  I'll  send  you  half  a  dozen." 
Little  things  like  that,  you  know  —  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  he  is  a  man  of 
his  word.  Naturally,  he  always  keeps  these 
promises  to  the  letter. 

Another  way  to  win  confidence  is  to 
have  ideas,  the  more  the  better.  One  of 
my  closest  friends  is  James  D.  Woolf,  fa- 
mous advertising  man  and  business  writer. 
It  is  Jim's  studied  opinion,  after  30  years 
of  watching  the  American  business  parade 
from  a  vantage  point,  that  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  those  who  sell  themselves 
and  those  who  do  not  is  that  the  successful 
are  invariably  "idea  men."  It's  so  simple 
to  be  such  a  man  that  Jim  wonders  why 
all  men  are  not  idea  men.  Anyone,  he 
avers,  can  have  all  the  ideas  he  wants  or 
needs  if  he  will  spend  just  30  minutes  a 
day  looking  for  them. 

In  the  end,  the  big  job  of  selling,  whether 
you  are  selling  yourself  or  a  steam  yacht, 
is  to  get  action— induce  your  prospect  to 
buy.  And  that  is  the  final  step  in  selling. 

But  here  many  otherwise  able  men  fall 
down  — they  lack  follow-through.  They  win 
attention  in  ways  I  have  described.  They 
win  confidence.  They  even  have  ideas.  But 
they  are  weak  on  the  clincher,  so  they 
watch  the  better  jobs  and  the  bigger  in- 
comes go  to  men  who  are  closers. 

Closing  sales  isn't  hard.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  closing  is  quite  natural,  quite  easy. 
We  can  forget  the  professional  techniques 
salesmen  use,  all  classified  and  named  for 
those  who  want  to  delve  deeper  into  the 
subject,  and  remember  just  one  thing  — 
to  get  action  ask  for  it. 

Gaylord  B.  Buck,  close  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  one  of  America's  ablest  and 
brightest  sales  managers,  urges  his  men 
to  ask  for  orders  every  time  they  talk  to 
a  prospect,  even  when  the  prospect  has 
said  he  isn't  going  to  buy. 

"Nine  sales  in  ten  are  closed  because 
the  prospect  is  too  weak  to  say  no  to  a 
persistent  salesman,"  says  Gaylord.  "Big 
trouble  is  that  often  the  salesman  is  weak- 
er than  the  prospect  —  afraid  to  ask  for  his 
order." 

A  young  WAVE  succeeded  in  selling 
herself  into  a  fine  job,  right  before  the 
eyes  of  a  dozen  girls  who  were  if  any- 
thing better  qualified  for  it,  because  she 
had  the  courage  to  ask  for  the  job.  The 
others  did  a  good  job  of  selling  them- 
selves up  to  a  point  — they  told  their  story, 
they  submitted  their  references,  then 
waited  for  nature  to  take  its  course.  Not 
the  WAVE.  After  her  interview  was  over, 
she  asked  the  prospective  employer:  "May 
I  have  the  job?  I  can  start  tomorrow." 

"I  have  hired  over  200  women  for  vari- 
ous jobs,"  her  new  boss  told  her,  after 
answering  "Yes,"  to  her  closing  question. 
"You  are  the  first  one  that  ever  asked  me 
for  the  job— the  first  salesman  I  ever  hired!" 

You  want  a  better  job,  is  that  it,  or  more 
trade  for  your  little  business,  or  faster 
promotion?  It's  easy  — you  have  to  sell 
yourself  to  get  whatever  you  want,  and 
the  best  prizes  go  to  the  most  adroit 
salesmen.  the  end 


EXPLAINING  A 
PRODUCTION  MIRACLE 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
of  23,932,240  per  day!  As  side  issues  they 
poured   out   over   a   million  Springfield 
rifles,  166-million  targets,  plus  shotguns 
and  .22  rifles  for  training. 

Their  total  ammunition  production  hit 
the  fantastic  figure  of  14- billion  cartridges 
—  more  than  four  times  the  number  made 
by  all  manufacturers  in  World  War  I. 

Without  that  ammunition  we  could  not 
have  fought  a  victorious  war.  And  with- 
out such  companies  as  Remington,  which 
supplied  sportsmen  in  time  of  peace,  there 
would  have  been  no  miracle  of  production 
which  only  their  "know-how"  made  pos- 
sible, money  or  no  money. 


Model  722  rifle,  above,  with  detail  showing 
how  cartridge  is  supported  and  enclosed 


Before  the  plants  could  be  built,  plans 
had  to  be  drawn  and  sites  selected.  Sources 
of  tool  manufacture  and  supply  had  to  be 
found.  Remington  men  dealt  with  over 
500  sources,  working  with  12,000  people  in 
16  states  on  the  manufacture  of  special 
tools  alone!  Few  knew  how  to  make  most 
of  those  tools,  many  of  which  had  to  be 
held  to  tolerance  of  1/10,000  of  an  inch; 
and  thousands  of  which  were  worn  out 
daily  when  plants  started  rolling.  The 
Remington  engineers  performed  miracles 
in  showing  makers  of  bicycles,  traps,  ash 
trays,  hats,  hair  curlers  and  a  score  of 
other  items  how  to  convert  to  special  tool 
manufacture. 

Using  War  I  machinery  they  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  Springfield  rifles.  Out  of 
91  components  in  the  M  1903  rifle,  Rem- 
ington by  redesign  and  improved  manu- 
facturing methods  eliminated  12  compo- 
nents. They  stamped  and  formed  at  low 
cost  and  high  speed  24  more  components 
which  had  formerly  required  forging.  The 
Ilion  factory  turned  out  as  many  as  3,000 
a  day. 

Huge  plants  of  highest  efficiency  were 
rushed  to  completion  in  record  time.  One 
outside  Kansas  City  required  a  larger 
police  force  than  that  great  city  itself  em- 
ployed. When  German  scientists  provided 
self- sealing  gas  tanks  for  their  fighter 
planes,  Remington  working  with  Ordnance 
speedily  developed  the  deadly  .50  caliber 
incendiary  bullet  that  overcame  the  strong 
German  edge.  There  were  other  develop- 
ments, too,  about  which  little  can  be  said 
even  now. 

This  tremendous  achievement  of  one 
section  of  American  industry  was  high- 


Phil  Cavarretta  says: 

NiySaU  /fawk 
tops  'em  all! 


of  the  Stars! 

They're  all  talking  about  the 
Wilson  Ball  Hawk,  the  sweet- 
est fielding  glove  in  the  game. 
Popular  among  major  and 
minor  league  players  alike. 
They  like  the  revolutionary 
3-finger  construction  and  the 
extra  wide  web  area  with  the 
deep,  natural  pocket.  It's  avail- 
able in  various  sizes  and  price 
ranges.  See  this  sensational 
glove  at  your  nearest  Wilson 
dealer.  Wilson  Sporting  Goods 
Co.,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
other  leading  cities.  (A  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Inc.  subsidiary) 

the  LAST  WORD  in  Baseball  Equipment 
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IT'S  WILSON  TODAY  IN  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 


THOUSANDS  ENJOY 


IN  T.C.M. A. -APPROVED 
TRAILER  COACHES  AND  PARKS 


A  fine  park  like  Muer  Trailer  Park  at  Detroit, 
will  be  a  civic  asset  to  yovr  community. 

•  THE  BEST  in  living  comfort  can 
be  yours  to  enjoy — year  in  and 
year  out — this  smart,  new  way. 
You'll  have  freedom  with  owner- 
ship .  .  .  economy  with  luxurious 
comfort  .  .  .  mobility  combined 
with  amazing  completeness. 

Thousands  of  fine  people  prefer 
the  advantages  of  life  in  approved 
trailer  parks.  In  their  approved 
trailer  coaches,  built  to  basic  stand- 
ards by  the  leaders  of  the  industry, 
they  get  today's  biggest  dollars' 
worth  in  solid  living  comfort.  Sep- 
arate bedrooms.  Ultra-modern, 
equipped  kitchens  .  .  .  Built-in  fur- 
niture .  .  .  insulation  .  .  .  heating. 
Everything  for  gracious,  healthful 
living!  Write  for  Official  72-page 
Book  with  specifications  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  trailer  coaches. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Bulson  and  son  Johnnie, 
enjoy  trailer  coach  living  at  Guest  House  Trailer 
Park,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

.  LEARN  HOW  YOU  CAN  BUILD 
AND  OWN  A  PROFITABLE  TRAILER  PARK 

In  addition  to  hundreds  of  fine  parks  now  in 
operation,  there  is  an  excellent  profit  opportunity 
for  one  in  your  community.  T.C.M. A.  will  give 
you  valuable  facts  and  guidance,  even  to  free 
architect's  plans  and  the  specific  advice  of  trailer 
park  experts  retained  by  the  Association.  As  a 
first  step  in  planning  or  improving  a  park,  ask 
for  "Planning  a  Profitable  Trailer  Park."  It  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  pictures,  diagrams  and  cost 
data.  Write  to  Trailer  Parks  Dept.;  address: 

TRAILER  COACH  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 

DEPARTMENT  509 
Civic  Opera  Building,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


FOR    THE   T.  C.  M.  A 


EMBLEM   ON   THE   COACH   YOU  BUY 

"BUILT    TO    BASIC  STANDARDS' 


PAN  AMERICAN  •  PIATT 
PRAIRIE  SCHOONER  •  ROYCRAFT 
SCHULT   •  SPORTSMAN    •  STEWART 
STREAMLITE  .  TRAVEUTE  •  TRAVEIO 
TROTWOOD  •  UNIVERSAL 
VAGABOND    •   WALCO    •  WHITLEY 
2IMMER  •  ADAMS  •  ALL-STATES 
AMERICAN  »  COLUMBIA 
CONTINENTAL  .  CONWAY  .  DREXLER 
DUO  .  ELCAR  .  GENERAL  ♦  GLIDER 
HOOSIER- RAMBLER  •  HOWARD 
INDIAN  •  IRONWOOD  •  KIT 
LA  SAllE    •   LIBERTY    •  LIGHTHOUSE 
LUXOR  •  MACOMB  •  MAIN-LINE 
MODERN  .  NATIONAL  •  PALACE 


lighted  by  a  lowering  of  accident  rate  from 
1.07  in  peacetime  to  .67.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  war,  no  products  of  this 
vast  organization  were  subject  to  criticism. 

Politics  being  politics,  it  is  doubtful  that 
we  will  get  effective  national  training  ex- 
cept in  the  direst  emergency.  That  is  all 
the  more  reason,  therefore,  why  our  pub- 
licists must  focus  attention  on  those  indus- 
tries and  manufacturers  who  in  an  emer- 
gency must  be  the  sources  of  know-how 
and  organizing  ability.  No  matter  how 
much    money    you    provide    the  armed 


i Ammunition  and  Weapons?  Illegal! 

Always  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  certain  law-makers  show  a 
special  interest  in  firearms,  apparently 
unaware  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says:  "...  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed." 

Recently  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture providing  that  "no  ammunition  for 
use  in  a  .22,  .32,  .38  or  .45  caliber  gun, 
rifle,  revolver  or  other  firearm  shall  be 
sold,  or  given  away  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  except  to  a  person  expressly 
authorized  ...  to  possess  and  have  such 
a  firearm  ..." 

Soon  afterwards  another  such  Bill 
turned  up  in  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature. This  one  would  make  it  a  felony 
for  a  person  to  possess  a  shotgun  or  rifle. 

We  don't  know  what  is  back  of  such 
legislation,  but  we  suggest  that  Legion- 
naires look  into  what  their  respective 
Legislatures  may  be  cooking  up  in  re- 
gard to  similar  restrictive  laws.  There's 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  most  peo- 
ple realize. 


forces,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  American 
industry  which  must  produce  arms. 

If  by  misrepresentation,  well-meaning 
ignorance  of  personal  bias  the  men  who 
control  the  news  organs  blind  our  people 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  alive  all  indus- 
tries essential  to  our  national  safety,  they 
are  shouldering  a  terrible  responsibility. 

Since  we've  had  to  say  so  much  about 
Remington  to  point  up  the  covert  danger 
to  our  security  program,  perhaps  this  is 
the  place  to  tell  our  gun  enthusiasts  about 
a  new  Remington  rifle.  It  has  remained  for 
this  organization  to  introduce  something 
really  new  in  a  hi-power  rifle;  and  also  to 
market  the  arm  at  a  sensible  price. 

Two  models  of  a  new  Remington  bolt 
action  are  now  being  built,  Model  721  and 
722.  The  models  differ  in  length  of  re- 
ceiver only.  Model  721  is  made  in  cali- 
bers .30-06,  270  Win.  and  .300  Magnum. 
722  is  made  in  calibers  .257  Roberts  and 
.300  Savage.  The  models  sell  at  retail  for 
S79.95  and  $74.95  respectively.  At  those 
prices  they  represent  outstanding  buys  in 
today's  market. 

On.  the  outside  these  rifles  look  like  high 
quality  Mauser  sporters.  However,  the  bolt 
represents  the  first  really  important  im- 
provement in  bolt  action  design  since  Paul 
Mauser  introduced  his  Model  98,  the  rifle 
which  is  the  basis  for  our  old  Springfield 
and  Enfield. 

The  great  improvement  is  in  the  pro- 
tection given  the  cartridge  case.  When 
our  Springfield  action  is  closed,  at  least 
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.47"  of  brass  case  protruding  from  the  bar- 
rel is  not  encased  by  barrel  or  bolt.  If  the 
case  blows,  it  may  damage  or  wreck  the 
action.  Incidentally,  the  Mauser  case  is 
much  better  protected  than  that  in  our 
Springfield.  If  we  remember  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  wreck  a  rifle  action  un- 
less the  cartridge  case  blows  out,  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  the  new  Remington 
system  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

The  front  end  of  the  bolt  seats  inside 
the  barrel,  much  as  a  cork  is  stuffed  part 
way  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  Thus  if  the 
case  blows  out,  the  gas  under  50,000  or 
more  pounds  pressure  is  held  in  on  all 


sides  by  the  barrel  or  the  recessed  head 
of  the  bolt.  This  system  was  drastically 
tested  against  standard  bolt  actions  by 
lodging  bullets  in  the  barrel  and  then 
firing  extra-heavy  proof  loads.  Where  this 
and  similar  tough  tests  wrecked  Spring- 
field-type actions,  it  did  no  damage  to  the 
new  Remington. 

This  system  was  used  experimentally 
by  Baron  von  Mannlicher  in  Austria  way 
back  in  1886,  and  during  the  war  it  was 
used  in  principle  on  some  German  ma- 
chine weapons.  However,  the  Remington 
rifle  is  the  first  successful  commercial 
application.  Until  it  appeared,  most  ex- 
perts held  that  the  Mauser  system  reached 
its  ultimate  in  strength  back  in  1898. 

This  doesn't  mean  you  should  scrap  all 
your  bolt  actions  and  dash  out  and  buy 
a  721,  even  if  the  supply  permitted.  It 
does  mean  that  a  new  era  in  high  powered 
cartridge  design  is  now  possible;  and  it 
does  mean  more  protection  for  you  if  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  vast  body  of  shooters 
who  experiment  with  freak  handloads  —  or 
one  of  the  group  who  insist  on  risking  the 
use  of  ammunition  you  are  not  sure  fits 
your  rifle.  the  end 


MAKE  SURE  HE  KNOWS 

ALL  FOUR  ROUTES 

TO  AN  ARMY  CAREER 

When  you  talk  to  a  young  man  about  enlisting  in 
the  Army,  the  biggest  point  to  drive  home  is  the 
CHOICE  of  opportunities  open  to  him. 
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VETERANS  WITH  OVERSEAS  SERVICE  CAN  NOW  ENLIST  AND  BE 
GUARANTEED  3  YEARS  WITH  A  FAMOUS  DIVISION  STATIONED  IN 
THE  U.  S. 

ARMY  POTENTIAL  LEADERS'  SCHOOL,  ARMY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS, 
OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT 
WEST  POINT  are  open  to  every  qualified  Army  enlisted  man. 

VETERANS  CAN  RETURN  TO  THE  ARMY  IN  THEIR  FORMER  SPECIALTY 
AND  IN  GRADE  appropriate  to  training  and  experience,  when  they 
enlist  for  3  years. 

3-YEAR  ENLISTEES  MAY  CHOOSE  OVERSEAS  SERVICE  in  Japan, 

Korea,  the  Pacific  Isles,  Panama,  the  Caribbean,  Alaska.  They  may 
select  any  of  5  famous  Far  Eastern  divisions. 


Never  before  has  there  heen  a  greater  opportunity 
for  the  young  man  to  write  his  own  ticket  in  the  Army.  The 
broad  freedom  of  choice  offered  today  will  have  a  very  strong 
appeal  to  most  of  the  potential  recruits  you  talk  to.  Tell 
them  about  it  and  urge  them  to  get  full  details  at  the  nearest 
U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 

URGE  THE  FINEST  YOUNG  MEN  YOU  KNOW  TO 
ENLIST  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  OR  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

II.  S.  Army  and 
U.  S.  Air  Force 


U.  S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
RECRUITING  SERVICE 
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BE  SURE  YOUR  BAT  IS  A 

s  Louisville 
Slugger 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
H  &  B  OVAL  TRADE  MARK 


H  &  B's  "Softball  Rules"  for 
1948  is  ready  at  your  deal- 
er's. See  him  for  your 
copy  or  send  10c  di- 
rect to  us  (stamps  or 
coin)  to  cover  mail- 
ing.  Address  Dept. 
L-21    Hillerich  and 
Bradsby,  Inc., 
Louisville  2,  Ky. 
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All  Glider  dealers  have  a  very  liberal  time  pay- 
ment plan.  Write  today  for  the  address  of  your 
nearest  Glider  dealer  and  free  literature. 


GLIDER  TRAILER  CO.  ^® 

1828  WEST  KINZIE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


HOW  WELL    UC  AD? 

DO  YOU  —  ilLHIl. 


Do  you  mils  words?  Do  voices 
sometimes  sound  indistinct?  May- 
be your  "usual  HEARzone"  is  lim- 
ited? To  expand  it,  try  a  •  •  • 


PARAVOX 


\\Vlill  HEARING  AID 


o 
o 

Thousands  of  people  use  Paravox,  now,  to 
expand  electrically  the  "usual  HEARzone'* 
(that  distance  beyond  which  normal  con- 
versation tends  to  become  unintelligible). 
Try  one.  Discover  truth  of  better  hearing. 
Paravox  clearly  Increases  sounds.  One 
year  "on-the-spot"  service  guarantee. 

Accepted  by  the  Council  on  Phyeical  Medicine, 
American  Medical  Aeeoeiation 

PARAPHONE  HEARING  AID,  INC. 
2001 -C  E.  4th  St.  •  CLEVELAND  IS, OHIO 


Write  for 

FREE 

fads  about 
your  "usual 
HEAItxona" 


For  LaughsP/lffy  J)/Hy 

For  Fun    Th»  Wonder  Drinking  Clown 


THE  GREATEST  ACROBAT  OF  ALL  TIME 

Complete  with  stand.  No  springs,  no 
gadgets,  no  wires,  not  mechanical.  Sen- 
sational "Daffy  Dllly"  somersaults 
through  the  air  Into  a  glass  of  water.  It's 
"eye-stoundlng."  Young  and  old  go 
wild  over  him.  A  wonderful  gift.  SEND 
NO  MONEY.  Start  laughing  at  the  antics 
of  Daffy  Dllly  today.  Pay  postman  $1.98 
plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  charges  when 
delivered  or  send  $2.00  and  we  pay 
postage.  Special  Price  to  Dealers 

BERNARD  FINE  CO.,  INC. 
501    6th   Ave.  Dent.  AL-1 


Life  in  the  Open 


A  Monthly  Feature  of  Fun,  Fact  and  Fancy  for  Outdoorsmen 


N.  V.    11.    N.  V. 


Conducted  by 
ARTHUR  CARHART 

•  Here's  an  American  enterprise  story  laid 
in  the  outdoors,  of  a  fellow  who  had  an 
accident,  made  a  business  out  of  it  and  put 
an  old  word  to  a  new  use.  Long  ago  Julio 
T.  Buel  accidentally  dropped  a  teaspoon 
over  the  side  of  his  boat  as  he  ate  a  picnic 
lunch.  Buel  saw  a  big  pike  lunge  at  the 
spoon,  so  he  filched  another  spoon  from 
the  family  silver,  decked  it  out  with  fish- 
hooks and  made  good  catches. 

In  1848  Buel  began  commercial  produc- 
tion of  "spoons."  His  were  the  first  U.  S. 
patents  issued  for  this  type  of  lure.  The 
J.  T.  Buel  Co.,  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  still  pro- 
duces lures,  is  celebrating  its  hundredth 
anniversary  this  year. 

•  How'd  you  like  to  get  $175  for  shoot- 
ing a  magpie?  Arthur  Christly,  of  Ala- 
mosa, Colorado  did,  not  so  long  ago,  as 
a  result  of  the  latest  innovation  in  pest- 
control  measures.  It  is  the  jackpot-type 
bounty,  which  may  beat  the  ordinary 
bounty  all  hollow.  If  you  shoot  a  var- 
mint maybe  you  win  and  maybe  you 
don't,  and  it  happens  like  this: 

In  Colorado,  magpies— those  sassy,  in- 
quisitive, black  and  white  chatterboxes- 
destroy  many  duck,  pheasant  and  other 
game-bird  eggs.  In  an  experiment  to 
encourage  sportsmen  to  reduce  the 
magpie  population  a  Denver  newspaper, 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department 
and  sporting  goods  dealers  put  up  $1,350 
in  prizes  last  January. 

Fifty-eight  magpies  bearing  numbered 
bands  were  released.  Each  number 
called  for  a  specific  prize  when  pre- 
sented, and  five  days  later  Christly 
brought  down  the  "second  prize  mag- 
pie" and  turned  in  the  band  for  his 
$175.  At  last  report  there  was  no  re- 
liable estimate  of  how  many  magpies 
had  been  destroyed  in  hopes  of  hitting 
a  "jackpot  bird." 

•  Not  so  long  ago  a  lot  of  people  were 
giving  lip  service  to  the  idea  that  when 
they  went  hunting  it  was  for  food,  when 
actually  very  few  of  them  ate  what  they 
caught.  But  the  day  may  already  have 
come  when  beef  and  pork  and  mutton  have 
passed  their  peak,  and  the  pressure  of 
population  will  turn  more  and  more  people 
back  to  eating  more  grain  products  and 
less  meat.  Wild  game  is  never  going  to 
take  the  place  of  butcher  store  meat,  but 
all  over  the  country  hunters  and  fishermen 
are  thinking  more  and  more  seriously  of 
cooking  and  eating  all  that's  edible  of  the 
game  they  catch.  There  is  a  trend  in  the 
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outdoor  magazines  to  run  more  recipes 
for  preparing  game  and  fish,  and  whole 
cookbooks  on  the  subject  are  increasing 
in  popularity.  You'd  be  surprised  at  some 
of  the  game  that  you  might  have  sneered 
at  as  a  delicacy  a  few  years  ago  which  is 
being  accepted  as  yummee  today  .  .  .  and 
really  is  when  fixed  right. 

•  Fact.  Want  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  life  that  trout  you  just  caught  lived? 
Just  compare  his  head  to  his  body. 
From  neck  to  tail  a  trout  will  grow 
slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  how  well 
he's  been  living,  but  his  head  will  grow 
at  a  constant  rate.  A  trout  with  a  small 
head  and  a  heavy  body  is  a  young  fish 
who's  been  well-fed  and  happy.  A  big- 
headed  trout  with  a  slimmer  body  is 
an  old  fish  that  hasn't  been  getting  his 
proper  amount  of  spinach. 

•  If  you're  going  into  the  back  woods  take 
along  a  handful  of  10-penny  nails.  With 
these  and  your  axe  or  hatchet  you  can 
make  handy  camp  furniture  out  of  small 
poles. 

•  Here  are  a  couple  of  ideas  for  making 
the  handling  of  fish  hooks  and  flies 
easier  in  the  field.  Instead  of  hooking 
flies  through  your  hatband  and  even- 
tually gnawing  it  all  to  pieces,  slip  or- 
dinary paper  clips  over  the  band  and 
clip  snell  or  hook  eyelet  under  these. 

If  you  want  to  spend  a  little  money, 
there's  a  new  box  for  artificial  flies 
that's  magnetized.  You  simply  touch  the 
hook  to  the  inside  surface  and  the  fly 
is  held  there  instead  of  dropping  to  the 
bottom  to  tangle  with  the  others. 

•  Remember  this.  One  tree  can  make 
more  than  a  thousand  matches  and  one 
match  can  burn  more  than  a  thousand 
trees. 

•  Pedigreed  English  Setter  puppies  are 
being  given  away  by  Dr.  Milton  D.  Proc- 
tor, president  of  Westbrook  Junior  College, 
Portland,  Maine.  Jennie  S.  Tibbets,  of  New 
Portland  writes  to  tell  us  the  story  —  an 
excellent  one  for  our  Memorial  Day  issue. 

Dr.  Proctor's  son,  Lieut.  Morris  Dewing 
Proctor,  was  killed  in  the  Mindoro  land- 
ings in  the  Philippines  in  1944.  The  young 
soldier  had  been  extremely  proud  of  his 
pedigreed  setter,  Smokey,  which  he  had 
left  behind  in  Portland,  and  he  talked  of 
Smokey  so  often  and  so  vividly  to  his 
comrades-in-arms  that  they  felt  they 
knew  Smokey  too. 

Dr.  Proctor  resolved  to  memorialize  his 
son  by  giving  away  every  puppy  sired  by 
Smokey.  First  priority  goes  to  men  of 
Lieut.  Proctor's  old  company,  the  783rd 
Petroleum   Distribution.   Second  priority 
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goes  to  other  servicemen  and  third  pri- 
ority to  young  boys  who  want  to  be  good 
hunters  but  could  not  afford  a  fine  dog 
with  a  pedigree.  Two  litters  of  six  pups 
each  have  already  been  distributed. 

•  Chief  Warden  Moore  fired  three  shots  of 
a  high-powered  rifle  into  the  locked  ant- 
lers of  two  fighting  bucks  near  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  and  shattered  the  antlers.  One  buck 
ran  away.  The  other  fell,  stunned,  later 
rose  and  staggered  off  into  the  woods. 
Normally  both  deer  would  have  died. 

Don't  You  Believe  It 

Old  Zack  Quigley  always  liked  to  have 
a  dog  live  with  him,  because  he'd  never 
found  a  woman  who  could  stand  his  ways. 
The  years  Zack  lived  way  up  in  the  goat 
country  he  got  a  pooch  called  Timberline 
that  grew  a  thicker  crop  of  hair  than 
Zack's  beard.  The  dog  made  out  fine  up  in 
the  high  snow,  but  Zack  brought  Timber- 
line  down  to  the  low  country  the  year  he 
prospected  Death  Valley  and  the  dog 
couldn't  stand  the  heat. 

By  the  time  they'd  crossed  the  desert 
this  loving  mongrel  had  all  the  hair  singed 
off  his  south  side  by  the  sun,  but  kept  all 
the  wool  on  his  shady  side. 

Man  and  dog  met  up  with  a  fellow  in 
Lone  Pine  who  wanted  a  dog  bad  but 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind  if  he  should 
get  an  airedale  or  a  Mexican  hairless.  It 
broke  Zack's  heart  to  sell  Timberline  to 
that  man  but  he  thought  it  was  best  to 
do  so  because  he'd  never  find  another 
customer  like  him. 

The  stranger  took  good  care  of  the  mutt 
and  built  a  hair-tonic  business  just  out  of 
claiming  he'd  applied  his  concoction  to  one 
half  of  Timberline  and  hadn't  applied  it  to 
the  other  half. 

That's  how  Zack  tells  it. 


Outdoor  Books 

Review  for  this  mqnth  is  a  volume 
put  out  by  Outdoor  Life  Magazine,  an 
activity  of  the  Popular  Science  Pub- 
lishing Co.  It  is  called  2000  Ideas  For 
Sportsmen,  and  it  is  242  pages  of  Ques- 
tions and  Answers,  broken  down  into 
six  sections:  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Dogs, 
Fishing,  Camping  and  Boating.  The 
publishers  say  the  questions  are  a 
cross-section  of  thousands  of  inquiries 
which  the  editors  receive  every  year 
and  they  "represent  the  true  problems 
of  flesh  and  blood  sportsmen."  We  agree. 

Anybody  who  likes  to  read  Questions 
and  Answers  in  magazines  will  go  for 
this,  and  we  simply  throw  up  our 
hands  at  the  idea  of  trying  to  give  you 
a  sense  of  the  kind  of  ground  242  pages 
of  Questions  and  Answers  covers. 

If  your  specialty  is  any  one  of  the 
six  major  sections  you'll  learn  a  lot  of 
answers  .  .  .  and  a  lot  of  questions. 

One  we  liked  was  the  answer  to  a 
Louisianan  who  wanted  to  go  on  a  six- 
months  hike  through  Alaska  alone.  You 
might  like  the  recipes  for  cooking  crow, 
pickling  fish,  canning  rabbit  meat  or 
keeping  bacon  fresh  for  several  weeks. 
Your  neighbor  might  like  the  advice 
on  using  .22  shorts  in  a  .22  long  rifle 
gun,  how  to  breed  a  dog  for  killing 
wolves  or  what  kind  of  a  fly  rod  to 
use  in  the  Ozarks. 

The  regular  edition  sells  for  $2.98  and 
is  available  at  bookstores  or  through  the 
Legion  Book  Service  (see  page  51). 
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FASTEST  GROWIXO 
HOBBY 

(Continued  from  page  21 ) 
model  flying  a  "must"  study  in  Nazi 
schools.  Thus,  without  technically  violating 
the  Versailles  treaty,  he  was  able  to  give 
future  Luftwaffe  flyers  their  first  training 
in  aviation.  Japan  and  Italy  also  twisted 
the  meaning  of  the  hobby  to  fit  their 
totalitarian  training  ideas. 

Russia  not  only  has  clamped  strict  con- 
trols on  the  hobby  but  in  addition  has 
thrown  around  it  the  cloak  of  secrecy.  It 
is  forbidden,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to 
discuss  "flying  crate"  experiments  in  the 
Soviet.  Russian  youth  can  carry  on  the 
hobby  —  under  the  gaze  of  a  Commissar, 
behind  a  special,  junior-size  iron  curtain. 

But  dictator  nations  had  the  drop  on 
America  in  their  recognition  that  the 
hobby  was  more  than  "just  kids  fooling 
around  with  toy  planes."  It  was  not  until 
the  holocaust  of  Pearl  Harbor  that  our 
officials  awoke  to  the  full  importance  of 
the  "half  pint  aviation"  fad. 

Several  hundred  top  amateurs  were 
pulled  in  for  highly  secret  projects  at 
Langley  Field  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the 
planes  which  ripped  Axis  countries  were 
first  tested  by  the  "toy  plane  boys,"  work- 
ing now  in  deadly  earnest.  Many  life  sav- 
ing devices  and  improvements  were  worked 
out  by  these  men  —  on  model  scale. 

One  grim  Air  Force  problem  of  those 
early  months  was  the  flat  spin.  Planes 
swirling  into  this  dizzy  horizontal  spin 
didn't  come  out.  It  meant  curtains  for 
ship  and  crew. 

Air  Force  leaders  put  the  model  plane 
boys  onto  this  problem.  Day  and  night 
they  carried  on  tests  in  wind  tunnels  at 
Langley  Field,  with  plane  models  sus- 
pended on  steel  wires. 

The  boys  got  the  answers.  They  were 
able  finally  to  turn  over  to  AAF  authori- 
ties methods  for  bringing  planes  safely  out 
of  the  spin.  Hundreds  of  our  flyers  owe 
their  lives  to  that  one  research  job  of  the 
"model  plane  boys." 

Flying   the   "crates"   as  a  hobby  was 
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For  that  Brighter, 
Longer-Lasting 

IQOKtM  4f* 
GIASS 
SH/M 


LANOUXB 

BOOTPOUS« 


FAV0R1TF 
OF  MEN 
IN  THE 
ARMED 
FORCES 


*  REG.  U  S 
PAT.  OFF 


On  sale  at  Shoe  Stores,  Shoe  Depts  .  Shoe  Repair  Shops 


PRODUCT  of  KNOMARK  MFG.  CO  ,  INC..  BROOKLYN,  N  Y 


EVERYTHING  FOR 
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LUXURY...  COMFORT...  BEAUTY 

Here  are  all  the  advantages  of  a  smart 
modern  home;  glassed-in  shower  stall, 
chrome  faucet,  soft  indirect  lighting, 
and  many  other  features  put  Stream- 
lite's  new  1948  Shore- 
land  Tandem  deluxe  in 
a  Class  by  itself.  Truly 
America's  No.  1  buy  ! 

The  galley  (kitchen)  de- 
signed for  beauty  as  well  as 
utility.  Gleaming  chromium 
hardware  and  trim,  stainless 
steel  work  table  and  sink. 
Every  homemaker  will  de- 
light in  the  colorful,  up-to- 
the-minute  smartness  of 
this  room. 

Write  for  full-color  booklet  and  name 
of  your  nearest  Streamlite  Dealer. 


CHICAGO  STREAMLITE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  A.L..  N.  W.  Corner  37th  St.  at  Princeton.  Chicago  9.  Illinois 


1  ^  ¥ 

r  '  1 

PULVEX 

cnum> 

WITH  5%  DDT 

...  for  dogs.  Kills  fleas  and 
lice  quick.  Keeps  fleas  off  5- 
7  days.  Many  home  uses. 

OR  WITH  ROTENONE 

...  for  cats,  dogs.  Quickly 
kills  fleas,  lice.  Kills  fleas  ~ 
when  put  on  a  single  spot^/£/J 
Pre  war  formula. 

EITHER  KIND  2J<  *  50t 


FLEA 
POWDER 


Saw  Your  Feet 

housan  Js  relieved  from  pain  walk 
freely  with  HEEFNER 
ARCH  SUPPORTS 

Write  for  Free 
"  ''"V-iiBk  Booklet 
./yfy  "FOOT 
FACTS" 

HEFNER  ARCH  SUPPORT  CO.. 65  Uwis  BUg.,  S«lem,  Vlrglnta 

affects  many  children 
when  traveling,  for 
comfort  and  relic}  try 


Used  by  children  and 
adults  over  Vi  century 
on  UNO  and  SEA. 


SEASICK 


New  "400"  PRECISE 
Fully  Automatic 

ADDING 
MACHINE 


Fully 


l%"  high 
Dose  4'/j  x7 
Money  Back 

Guaranteed  ,,  not  sa(isfieci 

Here  is  a  professfonal  adding  machine  that 
does  the  work  of  machines  selling  for  $100.00 
or  more,  yet  costs  only  $  1 9.95.  Perfect  for  men 
or  women  who  do  figuring  and  can't  afford  an 
expensive  machine.  It's  fully  automatic.  Adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies  up  to  99,999.99.  Magnified 
cumulative  totals  always  visible.  No  tape  to 
buy.  Clears  with  the  touch  of  the  hand.  Accu- 
rate! Fast,  easy  to  use,  stylus  operated.  Pre- 
cision built!  Sturdy,  durable,  handsome,  com- 
pact. Guaranteed  for  I  year.  Liberal  factory 
service  policy  thereafter.  If  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  within  10  days  for  full  refund. 
ORDER  TODAY 


Nationwide  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  L*l 

2518  Montrose  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  Illinois 

Please  ship  Precise  Adding  Machines 

at  $19.95  each 

Ship  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
^]  Ship  Prepaid,  Check  or  M.O.  enclosed 

Name  

Address  

City  Zone  State  


Inquiries  invited  from  recognized  dealers 


pretty  much  out  during  the  wai.  But  with 
peace  returned,  the  Government  "decon- 
trolled" the  planes  and  handed  them  back 
to  the  fans.  There  will  be  no  Commissars 
telling  our  kids  when  or  how  to  build  or 
fly  their  planes. 

Citizen  groups  are  working,  however, 
to  keep  high  the  interest  in  the  hobby. 
The  Legion,  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  "crates,"  today  is 
sponsoring  model  plane  clubs  and  con- 
tests through  local  Posts  across  the  nation. 
In  addition,  the  Legion  sponsors  the  an- 
nual nation  model  plane  meet,  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  sporting  events. 

Consider  the  part  it  is  playing  in  vet- 
erans' hospitals,  particularly  for  those  dis- 
abled "vets"  who  were  once  combat  flyers. 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  such  men,  the 
"crates"  have  special  values.  "The  man 
who  builds  a  plane  wants  to  make  it  fly," 
a  leading  psychiatrist  explained  to  this 
writer.  "That's  particularly  true  if  he's  a 
former  flyer.  And  the  urge  to  make  the 
plane  fly  helps  to  build  his  will  to  get  well, 
to  get  out  of  that  bed." 

"Model  plane  therapy"  has  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  schedule  in  many  of 
the  hospitals.  Competitions  are  also  held, 
for  both  flying  models  and  for  non-flying 
"scale"  models  as  well. 

Frank  Nekimken,  one  of  the  country's 
leading  model  builders  and  now  director 
of  Legion  model  plane  activities,  told  me 
of  a  contest  he  judged  at  Vaughn  General 
Hospital,  where  the  winning  plane  was  a 
scale  model  of  an  ME-109  German  fighter. 

"The  workmanship  was  amazing,"  Frank 
declared.  "After  the  contest,  they  took  me 
to  meet  the  winner,  a  boy  who  had  been 
a  fighter  pilot.  He  was  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down." 

Frank  chatted  with  the  man,  asked  him 
how  he  happened  to  make  that  particular 
model.  The  flyer  grinned  up  from  the  bed. 
"It  was  an  ME-109  shot  me  down,"  he 
said.  "By  God,  I'll  never  forget  a  detail 
of  that  plane,  as  long  as  I  live." 

Costs  of  kits  are  within  reach  of  the  coins 
in  a  kid's  pocket.  Many  sell  for  under  a 
dollar.  With  costs  of  tools  and  construc- 
tion materials  added  in,  a  glider  or  rub- 
ber-powered model  can  still  be  built  for 
only  a  few  dollars. 

"Gassies"  —  planes  powered  with  gas  en- 
gines —  can  be  built  for  as  little  as  twenty 
dollars,  although  the  average  large  plane 
will  cost  about  forty  dollars.  The  tiny  gas 
engines,  first  developed  in  the  1930's  are 
now  produced  on  mass  production  basis. 
Model  jet  engines  can  also  be  purchased. 
And  some  oil  companies  now  sell  small 
cans  of  special  "juice"  for  running  the 
halfpint  engines. 

Contests  are  held  under  rules  of  the 
Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics  in  Wash- 
ington, founded  in  1934.  Major  types  of 
contests  are  the  "free  flight"  and  the  "con- 
trol-line flight."  In  the  latter,  two  steel 
wires  are  attached  to  the  plane  and  held 
by  the  contestant  while  the  plane  is  in 
flight. 

Advantage  of  control- line  flying  is  that 
a  plane  can't  soar  out  of  sight  and  get  lost, 
a  special  hazard  for  gas  powered  planes. 
One  free-flight  "gassie"  vanished  from 
view  in  a  contest  event  and  wasn't  found 
until  three  days  later,  fifty-six  miles  from 
point  of  takeoff. 


Speeds  reached  by  these  "toy  planes" 
are  almost  incredible.  Gas-powered  models 
have  attained  up  to  135  miles  an  hour. 
Jet  models,  still  in  experimental  stages, 
have  reached  as  high  as  131  miles  an  hour. 

All  ages  compete  at  meets.  To  keep 
things  equal  for  "young  tites"  and  oldsters, 
events  are  staged  in  three  main  groups  — 
for  juniors,  up  to  sixteen;  for  seniors,  six- 
teen to  twenty,  and  for  adults,  twenty-one 
or  over. 

At  the  last  national  meet  in  Minneapolis, 
competition  was  the  keenest  in  history. 
Winner  and  national  champion  was  Frank 
Cummings,  Jr.  brilliant  model  plane  ex- 
pert from  Burbank,  California. 

The  mighty  midgets  also  perform  valiant 
service  in  the  battle  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency, in  the  job  of  keeping  busy  hands 
and  minds  of  boys  who  might  otherwise  be 
out  seeking  trouble. 

There  is  a  special  democracy  about  the 
people  who  fly  the  "crates."  There  are  no 
barriers  of  age  or  class,  creed  or  color. 
"Nobody  asks  who  your  people  are  or  what 
side  of  the  tracks  you  come  from,"  one 
Long  Island  fan  expressed  it.  "Anywhere 
you  go  in  the  country,  it's  the  same  thing. 
If  you  build  and  fly  the  crates— they're  all 
your  pals." 

But  it  is  a  hobby  of  vast  meaning  to 
our  nation,  and  to  our  youth.  For  air 
power  is  peace  power  —  and  air  power  be- 
gins with  model  aviation.  The  "toy  planes" 
of  today  may  hold  the  answer  to  survival 
in  our  Air  Age,  by  insuring  us  of  an 
air-wise  youth  which  will  soar  to  new 
achievements  —  across  tomorrow's  skies. 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE  IX 
WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
made  it  a  serviceable  office  building.  Out- 
side it  remains  an  ivy  covered  brick  house 
of  the  1890  era.  It  .is  barely  big  enough  for 
present  needs,  and  the  Legion  owns  a  build- 
ing site  at  Louisiana  Avenue  and  D  streets, 
near  the  Capitol,  on  which  it  plans  to  erect 
a  handsome  Washington  headquarters  when 
building  conditions  are  easier  than  today. 
The  first  Legion  office  in  the  capital,  the 
National  Legislative  Committee,  was  es- 
tablished by  order  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention in  1919  and  had  its  place  of  busi- 
ness in  one  room  of  a  law  firm's  office.  Then 
as  now  the  whole  committee,  made  up  of 
volunteers  appointed  by  the  National  Com- 
mander and  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee, held  one  or  more  meetings  in 
Washington  each  year  to  discuss  policy  and 
procedure.  The  staff  began  with  the  part- 
time  service  of  one  director  and  one 
stenographer.  Its  work  has  grown  a  hun- 
dred fold  or  more,  but  it  operates  today 
with  one  director,  two  assistants,  and  five 
women  in  the  office. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Legion,  John 
Thomas  Taylor  has  been  Director  of  this 
Commission,  except  for  the  period  of  his 
World  War  II  service.  To  know  the  details 
of  the  hundreds  of  bills  in  Congress,  the 
executive  orders  of  the  President  and  the 
federal  departments,  and  the  other  matters 
watched  and  worked  on  by  the  legislative 
staff,  one  must  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
commission.  To  know  how  the  work  is  done 
is  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  National 
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Commander,  and  I  can  report  as  have  my 
predecessors  that  I  have  learned  three 
things  about  Jack  Taylor.  He  knows  his 
business,  he  gets  it  done,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  lot  of  it. 

The  best  known  work  of  our  legislative 
office  over  the  years  has  been  working  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  laws 
affecting  veterans  and  laws  in  which  the 
Legion  membership  has  a  definite  interest. 
When  a  national  convention  determines  that 
the  Legion  shall  ask  Congress  for  a  neces- 
sary statute,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
legislative  staff  to  ask  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman or  both  to  introduce  such  a  bill. 
It  then  follows  that  bill  through  commit- 
tees of  each  house  of  Congress,  arranges 
hearings  on  it,  produces  witnesses  and  data 
in  support  of  it,  makes  all  members  of  both 
Houses  familiar  with  it,  seeks  the  support 
of  the  President,  and  meets  all  arguments 
opposing  it.  This  work  is  sometimes  called 
lobbying.  Because  the  secret  efforts  of  spe- 
cial interests  to  secure  or  influence  legisla- 
tion is  also  called  lobbying,  that  work  has 
at  times  had  a  sinister  connotation.  The 
Legion's  lobby  in  Washington  is  neither 
secret,  private,  nor  mysterious.  It  is  an 
open  public  service,  openly  conducted. 
Taylor  himself  is  a  legally  registered  "lob- 
byist" for  The  American  Legion.  His  salary 
and  that  of  his  assistants,  and  their  ex- 
penses, are  matters  of  public  record.  The 
whole  legislative  expense  of  the  Legion  for 
its  last  fiscal  year  was  $67,419.20.  Yet  the 
"Legion  Lobby"  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  great  "pressure  group"  and  a  magic  force 
mysteriously  bending  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  its  will. 

Our  interest  in  legislation  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  matters  of  direct  vet- 
eran welfare,  numerous  and  complicated 
as  those  matters  are.  Our  whole  national 
defense  hinges  on  Acts  of  Congress,  and  the 
Legion  is  concerned  in  all  of  that  subject. 
Many  subjects,  such  as  housing,  child  wel- 
fare, and  employment,  are  constantly  be- 
fore Congress  in  many  ways.  All  of  the 
adopted  policies  of  government  remain 
effective  through  annual  appropriations  by 
Congress,  and  are  thus  subject  to  study 
and  review  year  by  year.  Our  legisla- 


tive office  watches  all  of  them  carefully. 

The  White  House  and  the  Executive  De- 
partments all  deal  with  many,  many  mat- 
ters in  which  the  Legion  is  concerned.  In 
direct  veterans  affairs,  President  Truman 
has  recognized  that  interest  by  naming 
his  army  aide,  Major  General  Harry 
Vaughan,  as  liaison  officer  for  the  Presi- 
dent with  veterans  organizations.  Execu- 
tive orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
bureau  and  that  commission,  budget  ac- 
tivities, all  are  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  legislative  activity. 

The  care  of  disabled  veterans  was  the 
second  problem  that  brought  about  a  per- 
manent American  Legion  office  in  Wash- 
ington. While  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
as  a  result  of  two  wars  now  millions  of 
claims  for  compensation,  pensions  and 
other  benefits  for  disabled  veterans  and 
their  widows  and  orphans  are  in  the  many 
branches  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  Central  Office  at  Washington 
makes  the  policies  and  rules  under  the 
laws .  enacted  by  Congress.  Early  in  its 
career  the  Legion  found  need  for  its  own 
central  clearing  house  near  the  V.  A.  cen- 
ter of  authority.  Based  on  years  of  experi- 
ence with  all  phases  of  this  work,  the 
present  National  Rehabilitation  Commission 
directs  such  work  through  its  Washington 
Staff. 

T.  O.  Kraabel  has  been  Director  of  this 
office  for  the  past  eight  years,  as  Watson 
B.  Miller,  now  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, was  for  two  decades  earlier. 
The  "rehab"  staff  in  Washington  is  small, 
because  thousands  of  post  service  officers 
and  the  state  service  officers  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  load,  but  it  is  compact  and 
expert.  Its  unpaid  staff  is  as  important  as 
the  salaried  workers.  The  Medical  Advi- 
sory Board,  for  example,  is  made  up  of 
some  of  America's  ablest  physicians,  serv- 
ing the  Legion  without  pay  in  guiding  the 
Rehabilitation  Commission  on  medical 
problems.  Similarly  there  is  an  Insurance 
Advisory  Board,  a  vocational  Training  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  a  general  Advisory 
Board.  These  volunteer  groups  usually  hold 
their  meetings  in  Washington,  with  the 
permanent  staff  in  attendance. 
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Letand    II.    Fish    Becomes  Manager 
of  Club  Though    Without  Previous 
Hotel  Experience 
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"For  twelve  years  I  had  worked  / 
at  routine  jobs.  I  wanted  job  se- 
curity  and  a  position  I  would  en- 
joy. After  reading  the  Lewis  book, 
'Your  Big  Opportunity,'  I  enrolled. 
Upon  graduating,  I  secured  my  first  hotel  posi- 
tion. Soon  I  was  Manager  of  a  Florida  hotel, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  pay.  Now  man- 
ager of  the  Elks'  Club  in  this  beautiful  city." 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Thousands  of  Lewis-trained  men  and  women 
winning  success  and  a  sound,  substantial  future  in 
the  colorful  hotel,  club  and  institutional  field.  They 
are  making  good  as  Managers,  Assistant  Man- 
agers, Stewards.  Hostess,  Executive  Housekeepers 
and  in  55  other  types  of  well-paid  positions.  Not 
only  has  this  fascinating  business  been  breaking 
records,  but  authorities  agree  the  months  to  come 
will  see  the  greatest  travel  boom  in  history.  The 
demand  for  trained  men  and  women,  therefore, 
will  be  greater  than  ever. 

Previous  experience  proved  unnecessary  is  this 
business  where  you  are  not  dropped  because  you 
are  over  40.  Good  grade  school  education,  plus 
Lewis  Training,  qualifies  you  at  home,  in  spare 
time.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
and  mail  this  ad  TODAY  for  Free  Book  which 
tells  how  you  are  registered  free  of  extra  cost  in 
Lewis  National  Placement  Service. 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 
(     )  Check  here  if  eligible. 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School 

Room  NE-4785,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
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FILING  SAWS 


Make  a  good  extra  income 
with  the  Foley  Saw  Filer. 
Foley-filed  saws  cut  smooth- 
er, faster,  bring  repeat  cash 
business.  No  experience 
needed  —  FREE  PLAN  starts 
you.  Write 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  539-8  Foley 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


Men  and  Women  wanted  to  place  self-selling 
coin  machines  in  stores,  hotels,  filling  sta- 
tions, etc.  New  machine  earns  up  to  $6.00 
weekly  —  costs  only  $10.50.  We  furnish  sup- 
plies and  machines  for  nuts,  gum,  candy, 
stamps,  scales  and  amusements.  Free  details 
of  tested  selling  plan.  Write  Dept.  L,  Park- 
way Machine  Corp.,  623  W.  North  Ave., 
Baltimore  17,  Md. 


ALL  POPULAR 


CIGARETTES  SJUVi 


^  Postage  paid  on  orders  of  five  car- 
^  tons  or  more.  Add  5<t  per  carton  on 
^  orders  of  less  than  5  cartons.  Send 
check  or  money  order. 


-ONE  TOBACCO  c 

*  BONDED  * 


2246  Quincy,  Dept.  B   •  Kansas  City  1,  Mo. 


ACTION  PHOTOS 

t  YOUR  OLD  OUTFIT 


May,  1948 
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Now  you  can  get  the  OFFICIAL  War  Combat  Photos  of 
your  own  Outfit!  You  name  the  Army  or  Marine  division 
and  campaign,  or  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  or  Air  Force  assault. 

We'll  send  you  the  on-the-spot 
OFFICIAL  U.  S.  Battle  Photos 
of  that  action!  Show  family  and 
friends  how  YOU  looked  in  com- 
bat. Set  of  twenty  4'  x  5"  your 
outfit's  action  photos  only  $2.98. 
NOT  A  BOOK  but  genuine 
glossy  photos.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
BACK.  Send  no  money  now.  Just 
pay  postman  $2.98  plus  postage 
when  you  get  your  sets.  Official 
War  Pictures,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  05,  Write  today! 


mils.  n.  I.  4 

rite  today!  2 
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J/PPO  for  Sportsmen 


Con  be  fattened 
to  chain,  strap  or 
cord  and  cannot  be 
dropped  or  lost. 


LOOP 
LIGHTER 

Initials  $1. 00  extra 


At  your 
dealer 


ZIPPO 

Mfg.  co. 

Dept.  L 
Bradford,  Pa. 


ALSO  DEMAND  ZIPPO  FLINTS  AND  FLUID 


NewWalkingAid  I 

*  is  safe, lightweight  i 

and  convenient  ! 

 1 

dern  improvement  overj 

nventional  type  crutch  i s I 

ew  Anchor  Walking  Aid.} 

real  helpforinvalidsandl 
• 

uperating  persons. Sturdy , 
Adjustable . .  Lightweight' 
Construction.  Used  by  j 
ospilals  throughout  the' 
U.  S.  Write  today.  ■ 

$9-95^       Anchor  Mfg.  Co.  ! 

(CASH  with  okdbk)     13  W.  Water  Sl.,Piqua,oJ 


MECHANICS  •  HOME  STUDY 

Step  up  your  own  skill  with  facts  &  figures  of  your  trade. 
Audels  Mechanics  Guides  contain  Practical  Inside  Trade 
Information  in  handy  form.  Fully  illustrated.  Easy  to 
Understand.  Highly  Kndorsed.  (  heck  book  you  want  for 
7  days'  Free  Examination.  Send  no  Money.  Nothing  to 
pay  postman.  □Carpentry  $6  •  □  Auto  $4.  coll  Burners  $1 

□  Sheet  Metal  $1  •  DWelding  $1  •  □  Refrigeration  $4 
□Plumbing $6  •  r_  Masonry  $6  •  DPaintlngS2  •  □RadloJ4 

□  Electricity  S4«  L  Mat lieniat ics $1! •  OSteani  Engineers  $4 

□  Machinist  S4»  QBlueprint  $2»  □l)iesel$2  •  QUrawing$2. 
If  satisfied  you  pay  only  $1  a  month  until  price  is  paid. 

AUDEL,  Publishers,  49  W.  23  St.,  New  York  10.  N.  V. 


RELIABLE  MAN 
WITH  CAR  WANTED 

to  call  on  farmers.  Wonderful  opportunity 
now.  $15-$ 20  in  a  day.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Permanent.  Write  today. 
McNESS  CO.,  Dept.  86.  Freeport,  Illinois 
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GET  A 

ADI 
LESSON 


See  How  I  Train  You  at  Home 
to  BE  A  RADIO  TECHNICIAN 

Get  Sample  Radio  Lesson  and  64- 
page  hook.  "Be  a  Success  in  Radio." 
both  FREE.  See  how  I  train  you 
at  home  for  good  Radio  jobs  or 
your  own  Radio  business.  You  learn 
by  practicing  with  kits  I  send.  Build 
Had  in  Tester  Receiver,  etc.  Make$3, 
$10  a  week  EXTRA  fixing  Radios 
while  learning.  Course  includes  Tel e- 
viflion,  Electronics.    Mail  Coupon  I 

VETERANS!  APPROVED  UNDER  G.I.BILL 

i  . 

!  MR.  J.  E.  SMITH,  President.  Dept.  8EJ8 

J  National  Radio  Institute,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

J  Mail  me  Sample  I/esson  and  book  FREE.  ', 

I  Name   Age   • 

•  Address     

•  City  


 Zone  Stale  . 

□  Check  If  Veteran 


To  the  Washington  office  each  annual 
convention  sends  some  hundreds  of  reso- 
lutions, adopted  after  clearing  through  De- 
partment conventions.  Some  of  these  call 
for  new  laws  or  amendments  thereto, 
while  many  more  deal  with  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration rules  and  procedure.  On  mat- 
ters needing  congressional  action,  the  Re- 
habilitation and  Legislative  staffs  work 
together.  On  other  matters  affecting  the 
disabled,  the  central  load  is  on  Kraabel 
and  his  staff.  This  staff  also  handles  a  great 
many  individual  cases,  but  only  the  test 
cases  and  appealed  cases  that  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  the  branch  offices.  Some 
20,000  of  these  per  year  is  average. 

In  the  Washington  office  also  is  the 
Legion's  central  study  of  the  hospital 
problem  and  the  medical  service  of  the 
Government.  In  its  annual  reports  you  will 
find  all  of  the  facts  about  the  hospital - 
construction  program,  good  and  bad.  There 
you  will  also  learn  of  special  Legion  efforts, 
such  as  the  rheumatic  fever  research  proj- 
ect. I  cannot  in  this  article  even  list  all  of 
these  activities. 

Because  the  G.I.  Bill  has  been  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
Legion  watchfulness  of  its  operation  has 
largely  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation staff,  although  its  benefits  extend 
to  able  bodied  as  well  as  to  disabled 
veterans.  The  staff  also  worked  with  the 
Government  on  details  of  the  terminal- 
leave-pay  statute  and  its  administration. 
Vocational  training  for  the  disabled  is  part 
of  the  rehabilitation  program,  and  that  in 
turn  leads  to  work  for  the  employment  of 
the  re-trained  veteran.  In  this  work  the 
Rehabilitation  staff  works  closely  with  the 
Employment  Committee  staff  in  the  same 
Washington  office. 

The  third  national  group  of  activities  of 
the  Legion  which  has  its  main  office  in 
Washington  is  the  National  Economic  Com- 
mission. Within  it  are  grouped  the  Legion 
matters  dealing  with  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  veterans,  including  the  committees  on 
employment,  housing,  labor  relations,  agri- 
culture, veteran's  preference  and  postwar 
America.  Director  of  the  little  group  of 
three  men  and  two  women  servicing  these 
divisions  of  Legion  work  is  Elbert  H. 
Burns,  a  former  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Fer  of 
the  40  and  8  society,  and  for  some  years  a 
special  assistant  to  the  National  Adjutant. 
The  work  of  this  Commission  is  in  numer- 
ous aspects  a  co-operative  task  with  the 
Legislative  and  Rehabilitation  staffs. 

Employment  of  veterans  has  had  na- 
tional direction  from  Washington  for  many 
years,  developing  into  a  major  activity 
through  the  depression  of  the  previous 
decade  and  through  the  growing  need  to 
advance  employment  opportunities  for  the 
older  veterans  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Paul  H.  Griffith  developed  and 
directed  this  service  for  several  years, 
prior  to  his  second  war  service.  Last  year 
he  was  National  Commander  of  the  Legion. 
Ralph  Lavers  has  for  some  years  directed 
the  employment  work  and  the  veterans' 
preference  work  in  Washington  and  re- 
mains in  charge  of  these  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Economic  Commission  staff. 

Listing  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission 
as  an  activity  in  Washington  without  any 
staff  except  such  services  as  Leonce  R. 
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2Vo  Cash  Sale 

In  the  gay  days  when  most  of  the 
boys  were  just  getting  back  from  their 
trip  over  the  deep  drink,  the  Army  Air 
Force  loaned  planes  to  beribboned 
colonels  for  their  personal  pleasure 
jaunts. 

This  particular  silver  B-17  was 
loaned  to  this  particular  colonel  for  a 
very  particular  football  game  on  the 
west  coast.  He  casually  loaded  the 
plane  down  with  smiling  young  majors 
and  a  captain  or  two,  and  they  were 
off  to  the  game. 

Coming  in  for  the  landing  on  the 
costal  field  the  colonel  took  over  the 
controls  himself,  for  landings  had  al- 
ways fascinated  him.  The  wheels 
touched  the  runway  and  the  colonel 
started  applying  the  brakes,  but  the 
familiar  pssh-eek  sound  was  missing— 
the  brakes  weren't  holding. 

"Good  God!"  the  co-pilot  shouted 
"Watch  out,  Sir!"  But  it  was  too  late. 

One  wing  cracked  against  a  radar 
shack  on  the  edge  of  the  field,  and 
made  midget  kindling  of  it.  The  wheels 
of  the  switfly-moving  flying  fortress 
moved  off  the  runway  and  encountered 
an  iron  fence  set  in  cement  at  the 
edge  of  the  field,  but  nothing  could 
stop  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  fifty  feet 
of  barbed  wire  was  ripped  up.  The 
plane  then  bounced  down  into  a  five- 
foot  ditch  and  hopped  right  up  on  the 
busy  highway  where,  luckily  at  that 
time,  there  were  no  cars.  Still  forging 
ahead  the  mighty  machine  plowed  into 
several  gas  tanks,  and  then  proceeded 
to  move  a  filling  station  about  four  feet 
off  its  foundations. 

As  the  dazed  attendant  rushed  out, 
probably  thinking  another  earthquake 
had  come  to  California,  the  colonel 
leaned  out  of  the  shattered  nose  of  his 
plane. 

"No  need  to  fill  'er  up!"  he  shouted. 
"Just  wipe  off  the  windshield,  please!" 

—By  Robert  Rieker 
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LIVING  AT  ITS  FINEST 

A  complete,  luxurious  home  wherever  you  work, 
travel  or  play.  Includes  sofa-bed,  double  bed, 
electric  refrigerator,  bottled  gas  range,  shower, 
lavatory,  flush  toilet.  Built  finer  for  finer  living. 

WRITE  rOfl  FREE  CATALOG  tjWi 
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TRAILER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  585,     Elkhart,  Indiana 


Legendre  performs  in  the  part  time  capac- 
ity as  its  director  simply  indicates  that 
this  is  a  policy  study  body  in  whose  hands 
rests  much  preparatory  work  for  the 
National  Executive  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Conventions.  American  Legion  policy 
for  peace  and  international  understanding 
is  a  great  and  primary  objective  of  our 
organization,  but  not  one  requiring  any 
large  central  working  force  of  employes. 

In  reporting  herein  the  activities  of  the 
Washington  office  for  the  information  of 
the  whole  membership,  I  have  purposely 
left  until  last  any  description  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative section,  although  the  Assistant 
National  Adjutant  who  heads  it  is  the  chief 
of  the  Washington  office.  In  that  capacity, 
Legendre  is  something  more  than  a  routine 
administrative  director.  It  is  true  that  he 
manages  the  building  on  K  street,  the  gen- 
eral clerical  and  stenographic  forces,  mail- 
ing, stock  room  and  similar  details.  The 
teletype  system  which  keeps  the  Indian- 
apolis, Washington  and  New  York  offices 
in  constant  immediate  communication  is 
under  his  direction.  But  Legendre  and  his 
staff  have  broader  duties  than  these.  All 
of  the  Legion  activities  which  have  no 
offices  of  their  own  in  Washington  must 
frequently  call  on  that  office  for  services 
at  the  capital  city,  and  those  manifold 
services  are  the  business  of  the  Adminis- 
trative staff. 

A  few  examples  will  indicate  what  the 
office  may  be  asked  to  do.  It  makes  the 
arrangements  for  Boys  Forum  and  Girls 
Nation,  for  which  the  Legion  brings  boys 
and  girls  from  each  State  to  the  national 
capital  each  year  for  a  week  of  practice 
at  the  work  of  government.  When  the 
Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  National 
Defense,  sponsored  by  the  Legion  Auxili- 
ary, is  arranging  its  annual  session  in 
Washington,  the  Legion  office  lends  its 
services  in  making  hall,  banquet,  hotel 
and  travel  reservations,  inviting  speakers, 
contacting  the  White  House  and  the  mili- 
tary establishments  and  other  parties  of 
interest.  Similar  duties  are  performed  for 
a  variety  of  Legion  committee  meetings, 


conferences,  and  special  events.  The  an- 
nual Armistice  Day  commemoration  at 
Arlington  and  other  matters  pertinent  to 
the  greatest  of  National  Cemeteries  and 
burial  place  of  America's  Unknown  Soldier 
call  for  preparatory  work  by  the  Washing- 
ton administrative  staff. 

Legendre  is  a  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars  and  is  happily  a  person  of  equable 
temper  who  likes  meeting  people  and 
getting  things  done.  I  have  never  heard 
him  say,  regardless  of  the  varied  and 
numerous  demands  upon  him,  "This  is  not 
my  business."  Since  I  am,  for  this  Legion 
year,  his  boss,  I  am  not  going  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  him  what  is  or  what  is  not  his 
business.  All  of  the  Legion  business  in 
Washington  is  his  business,  and  he  gets 
it  tended  to. 

In  this  informal  report  to  the  Legion 
about  its  Washington  office,  I  am  not 
seeking  to  portray  that  relatively  small 
establishment  as  a  free-for-all  service  sta- 
tion for  every  Legion  member  who  wants 
anything  from  Washington.  The  office  is 
small,  and  budget  limitations  with  which 
I,  as  National  Commander,  have  had  my 
share  of  struggles,  must  keep  it  that  way. 
It  gets  results  for  the  Legion  in  certain 
contacts  with  our  Government,  but  one 
reason  it  gets  them  is  because  it  tries  to 
seek  the  right  and  reasonable  things,  and 
to  avoid  the  frivolous,  petty  and  unreason- 
able. Our  legislative  staff,  for  example,  is 
quite  fully  occupied  with  measures  pro- 
posed or  approved  by  our  national  con- 
ventions, and  is  not  available  to  promote 
the  interests  of  your  home  town  chamber 
of  commerce.  The  rehabilitation  staff  has 
its  hands  full  of  appeal  cases,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  cases  which  should  be  handled  by 
local  or  departmental  services  officers.  The 
veteran's  preference  service  of  the  Legion 
is  not  set  up  to  get  a  particular  federal  job 
for  a  particular  veteran,  but  to  see  that 
fair  and  sound  rules  are  made  covering 
preference  for  all  veterans,  and  that  they 
are  justly  administered.  the  end 
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New  Plastic  Finish 
for  Linoleum,  Autos, 
Trucks,  Furniture 

Chicago:  Just  in  time  for  spring  clean- 
ing comes  the  announcement  of  an  amaz- 
ing plastic  finish  developed 
during  the  war.  Not  a  paint, 
not  a  varnish,  but  a  bril- 
liant, transparent  liquid  that 
wipes  on  with  a  cloth.  No 
rubbing  necessary.  Flows  to 
a  smooth,  hard,  long- lasting 
finish.  Seals  surfaces  and 
prevents  corrosion.  Touch 
dries  in  20  minutes.  For 
floors,  furniture,  walls,  radiators,  blinds, 
window  sills,  autos,  trucks,  boats,  etc.  In- 
troductory trial  pint  $1.95  covers  200 
square  feet  —  money  back  guarantee.  If 
not  at  your  dealer  remit  direct  or  C.O.D. 
to  Reyam  Plastic  Co.,  1525-23  E.  53rd  St., 
Chicago  15,  Illinois. 


Patent  laws  encourage  the  development  of  inven- 
tions. Our  firm  is  registered  to  practice  before  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Write  for  further  particulars  as 
to  patent  protection  and  procedure  and  "Invention 
Record"  form  at  once.  No  obligation. 

McMORROW.  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Registered  Patent  Attorneys 
1 4f»-V  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


WANT  TO  EARN 
$9000  A  YEAR? 

Then  here's  your  chance  to  enter  a  business 
offering  an  opportunity  for  unlimited  earnings 
.  .  .  plus  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a  worth- 
while service  in  your  own  community.  Many  of 
our  representatives  earn  $4000  to  $9000  a  year 
and  more! 

Have  you  the  qualifications  for  success  as  a 
life  insurance  salesman?  Our  scientific  Aptitude 
Test  will  help  you  find  out. 

For  those  who  qualify  our  program  includes 
an  excellent  on-the-job  training  course,  and  the 
Mutual  Lifetime  Compensation  Plan  provides 
liberal  commissions  and  service  fees,  with  a 
comfortable  retirement  income  at  65.  Send  for 
the  Aptitude  Test  today.  If  you  show  a  good 
aptitude,  you'll  hear  from  our  nearest  manager. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street 
New  York  5.  N.  Y. 


Alexander  E.  Patterson 
President 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  APTITUDE  TEST 


May,  1948 
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The  New  BOOKS 

OUR  BOOK  SERVICE  •  Herewith  the  second  instalment  of  the  book-review  section 
dealing  with  volumes  which  interpret  American  life  in  terms  of  today.  We  are  offering 
these  books  and  others,  as  shown  in  the  list  on  the  opposite  page,  to  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine through  the  Legion  Book  Service. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  readers  of  our  magazine  live  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  purchase  books.  By  filling  out  the  form  given  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  opposite  this,  and  enclosing  check  or  money  order,  you  can  get  any  of  the  books 
listed.  Watch  next  month  for  other  books  of  current  interest.  the  EDITORS 


NEW  UNIT  HISTORIES 


THE  3D  MARINE  DIVISION.  Edited  by 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  T.  Vance.  $5.00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIXTH  MARINE  DI- 
VISION. Edited  by  Bevan  C.  Cass.  $5.00. 

These  histories  of  two  Marine  Divisions  are 
excellent  tactical  studies  of  some  of  the 
hardest  fighting  of  the  Pacific  War.  The  3d 
Marine  Division  fought  on  Bougainville  and 
Guam,  and  climaxed  its  combat  career  in 
the  hell  of  Iwo  Jima;  the  6th,  organized  late 
in  the  war,  fought  at  Okinawa. 

Of  the  two  books,  the  history  of  the  3d 
Division  is  the  more  complete  operational 
study,  although  both  historians  have  pro- 
vided a  wealth  of  detail,  and  superior  maps 
.and  photographs  to  supplement  their  nar- 
ratives. 

Conversely,  the  Cass  history  of  the  6th 
Division  provides  a  bit  more  human  interest, 
more  accounts  of  individual  actions,  largely 
because  its  single  campaign  allows  the  in- 
clusion of  more  detail. 

Both  of  these  histories  give  the  military 
and  historical  facts,  but  no  one  should  as- 
sume that  they  read  like  field  manuals.  They 
were  outlined  and  produced  for  the  men  who 
served  with  these  divisions.  They  have  more 
than  enough  life  and  excitement  to  interest 
any  ex-3d  or  -6th  Division  Marine,  and  any- 
one else  who  has  an  interest  in  the  Pacific 
War. 

FROM  SALERNO  TO  THE  ALPS:  A  His* 
tory  of  the  Fifth  Army,  1943-1945.  By  Lt. 
Col.  Chester  G.  Starr,  Jr.  $5.00. 

From  Salerno  to  the  Alps  is  a  brilliant  con- 
densation and  re-writing  of  the  official  nine- 
volume  History  of  the  Fifth  Army  by  a  pro- 
fessional historian  whose  wartime  service 
was  with  the  Fifth  Army  Historical  Section. 

It  is  an  account  that  should  appeal  to  any 
man  who  fought  in  Italy.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  is  the  "big  picture"  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign and  Fifth  Army's  part  in  it  as  well  as 
the  achievements  of  the  divisions  and  regi- 
ments—many of  them  among  the  finest  in 
World  War  II— that  enabled  an  Army  which 
was  almost  always  short  of  men  and  heavy 
fire  support  to  perform  the  double  miracle 
of  whipping  fierce  German  opposition  and 
almost  impossible  terrain. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  more  than  forty  maps  and  is  a 
must  for  those  who  would  understand  what 
the  fighting  in  Italy  was  all  about. 


ROUTING  SUBVERSIVES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

By  Dr.  Paul  M.  A.  Linebarger.  259  Pages; 

Index;  Illustrated;  $3.50. 

If  the  publishers  of  this  book  had  named  it 
Subversive  Propaganda— How  to  Fight  It, 
or  had  given  it  some  other  name  that  indi- 
cated the  book  dealt  with  every-day  matters 
and  ordinary  people,  they  might  have  had 
much  trouble  keeping  up  with  the  demand. 
The  book  does  exactly  that.  It  tells  you  how 
you  are  the  target  for  propaganda,  friendly 
and  enemy,  right  now.  It  tells  what  psycho- 
logical warfare  is,  what  it  does,  how  it  is 
fought,  and  who  fights  it. 

A  book  on  this  subject  might  have  been 
very  studious,  loaded  with  ten-dollar  words 
and  page-long  paragraphs.  But  not  this  one. 
It  is  good  reading  as  well  as  instructive. 
There  are  almost  a  hundred  illustrations, 
many  of  them  propaganda  leaflets  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  Ameri- 
can raids  on  Japan.  The  author,  who  was  a 
psychological  warfare  officer  in  China  and 
in  Washington,  has  the  knack  of  explaining 
his  subject  in  plain  language.  It  is  an  im- 
portant subject;  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause all  Americans  are  the  targets  in  a  psy- 
chological war  right  now— in  a  war  that 
could  well  determine  our  future  as  a  nation, 
even  though  not  a  bullet  were  fired. 

This  is  the  only  full  explanation  of  a  sub- 
ject vital  to  every  member  of  The  American 
Legion. 


ADVENTURE  CALLING 


IRREGULAR  GENTLEMAN 

The  Record  of  a  Casual  Life.  By  James 

Warner  Bellah.  248  Pages;  $3.00. 

Colonel  James  Warner  Bellah  is  at  the  mo- 
ment teaching  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  his  book  of  world-around  ad- 
venture, this  quiet  period  of  his  life  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  last. 

Colonel  Bellah  has  lived,  as  he  says,  "ir- 
regularly," and  that  kind  of  life  has  led  him 
to  many  out-of-the-way  places,  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another.  With  "the  supreme  cour- 
age of  ignorance"  he  flew  the  rickety  combat 
planes  of  World  War  I.  He  was  intelligence 
officer  with  an  infantry  division  in  Tennessee 
in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  Not  long 
afterward,  he  was  with  Lord  Mountbatten  in 
and  about  Burma.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 


war  lie  accomplished  as  much  as  any  cne 
man  in  the  Army  toward  showing  the  Ameri- 
can public  what  the  Infantry  really  was  and 
what  it  deserved  in  their  hearts. 

Between  warSj  he  met  a  remarkable  num- 
ber of  strange  and  wonderful  people,  and 
sandwiched  into  his  life  activities  all  the 
way  from  serious  drinking  in  New  York 
clubs  to  story-swapping  with  Manchurian 
bandits.  Irregular  Gentleman  is  his  twelfth 
book— one  of  his  best. 


THE  RED  MAILED-FIST 


I  SAW  POLAND  BETRAYED 

By  Arthur  Bliss  Lane.  344  Pages;  Index; 

$3.50. 

Arthur  Bliss  Lane  was  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Poland  from  1944  to  1947.  He  re- 
signed from  the  State  Department  to  write 
the  story  of  what  he  saw  in  Poland  in  those 
years.  "I  felt,"  he  says,  "that  the  facts  which 
had  brought  about  the  tragedy  of  the  Polish 
situation  should  be  placed  publicly  on  the 
record.  This  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  I 
remained  an  official  of  the  United  States 
Government;  for  the  facts  would  indicate 
not  only  the  intellectual  dishonesty  of"  the 
Soviet  and  Polish  governments,  but  also  the 
grievous  errors  which  our  own  Government 
had  made  in  following  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment with  Stalin." 

Ambassador  Lane  had  really  remarkable 
opportunities  for  observing  the  techniques 
which  the  Soviet  nation  uses  to  absorb  an 
independent  people,  to  encroach  incli  by 
inch  upon  their  liberties,  to  build  a  police 
state.  Observation  and  personal  experience 
convinced  him  that  the  Soviet  government, 
far  from  observing  a  free  press  and  free 
elections  in  Poland,  was  prepared  and 
equipped  to  interfere  with  his  own  ambas- 
sadorial dispatches  to  the  United  States. 
/  Saw  Poland  Betrayed  is  a  study  of  damn- 
able politics-in-action,  and  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  "democratic"  propaganda  in 
which  the  Communist  Party  tries  to  clothe 
itself  in  the  West.  It  is  an  excellent  hand- 
book on  Soviet  political  action. 


STIMSON  STORY 


ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

By  Henry  L.  Stimsou  and  McGeorge  Bun- 

dy.  $5.00. 

Colonel  Stimson  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
long  and  active  life  to  the  service  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  Secretary  of  State  and 
twice  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  served  in 
other  capacities,  and  was  an  officer  of  field 
artillery  in  World  War  I.  His  extremely  in- 
teresting book  deals  chiefly  with  his  years  of 
Government  work,  and  goes  into  greatest  de- 
tail about  his  experiences  in  World  War  II. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  on  which  to 
base  national  defense  discussions  and  Le- 
gion speakers  will  find  support  for  argu- 
ments favoring  Universal  Military  Training. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  YOUR  UNIT 


FIGHTING 

DIVISIONS 

by  Kahn  &  McLemore 

Your  Division  is  in  here—, 
along  with  all  90  of  the 
Army's  combat  divisions. 
Complete  with  maps, 
patches  in  color.  $2.50 


UNCOMMON  VALOR 

By  Six  Marine  Correspondents 

Histories  of  all  six  of  the  Marine  Divisions 
which  fought  in  World  War  II— complete 
with  maps,  colored  reproductions  of  each 
shoulder  patch.  $3.00 


THE  HISTORY  OF  YOUR  UNIT 


History  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division   $6.00 

The  Sixth  Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II— 

1939-1945    5.00 

Work  Horse  of  the  Western  Front  (30th  Div.)  4.00 

Ours  to  Hold  High  (77th  Division)    6.00 

TheThunderboltAcross  Europe (83d  Division)  3.50 

Blue  Devils  in  Italy:  88th  Infantry  Division.  ..  5.00 

Rolling  W  (89th  Division)    5.00 

History  of  the  91st  Infantry  Division   5.00 

History  of  the  94th  Infantry  Division   5.00 

The  Deadeyes  (96th  Infantry  Division)   5;00 

Pictorial  History  of  the  101st  Airborne  Div.  2.50 

Report  After  Action  (103d  Division)   3.00 

Timberwolf  Tracks  (104th  Division)   4.00 

History  of  the  28th  Infantry  Regiment   2.50 

History  of  the  30th  Infantry  Regiment   7.50 

History  of  the  120th  Infantry  Regiment   6.50 

History  of  the  129th  Infantry  Regiment   5.00 

History  of  the  313th  Infantry  Regiment   5.00 

History  of  the  363d  Infantry  Regiment   5.00 

History  of  the  398th  Infantry  Regiment   5.00 

History  of  the  409th  Infantry  Regiment  5.00 
The  First  Special  Service  Force:  A  War  History 

of  the  North  Americans-1942-1944   5.00 

History  of  the  XVI  Corps  '.   5.00 

The  233d  Engineer  Combat  Bn.  '43-'45  ..  6.00 
Americans:  The  Story  of  the  442d  Combat 

Team   5  00 

Salerno  to  the  Alps  (5th  Army)    5.00 

Conquer:  The  Story  of  the  Ninth  Army   4.50 

History  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division   5.00 

The  3d  Marine  Division  ...  5.00 

History  of  the  6th  Marine  Division   5  00 

The  Ninth  Marine  Regiment  ..  5.00 

Down  Ramp:  Story  of  Amphibious  Engineers  5.00 

History  of  the  56th  Fighter  Group   7.00 


THE  NAVY'S  STORY 


NOW  HEAR  THIS! 
by  Motley  &  Kelley 

The  Navy  in  World  War  II 
—combat  biographies  of 
the  best-known  navy  ships 
of  every  type,  a  description 
of  what  each  type  did  in 
the  war,  lists  of  citations 
and  decorations.  $4.00 


COMPANY  COMMANDER 


by 

Charles  B.  MacDonald 

The  best  book  to  come  out 
of  two  wars— bar  none.  A 
top-notch  book  about  in- 
fantryman—By An  Infan- 
tryman/ $3.00 


AIRBORNE  WARFARE 

by  Maj.  Gen.  James  Gavin 

America's  top  expert  in  Airborne  Warfare 
writes  the  history  of  the  Airborne  campaigns 
of  World  War  II,  discusses  tactics,  equipment 
for  the  future.  $3-00 


RECREATION 


THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORTS  •  by  Frank 
G.  Menke  •  A  bigger,  better  edition  of  the  old 
Encyclopedia  of  Sports— with  25  brand  new 
chapters  of  sports  information  hard  to  find 
anywhere.  $5.00 

JACOBY  ON  POKER  •  Oswald  Jacoby,  mathema- 
tician and  poker-player  extraordinary,  shows 
how  to  win  at  poker— regularly  and  honestly. 
Complete  with  rules,  tables  indicating  your 
chances  of  drawing  and  filling  hands,  sug- 
gestions on  the  psychology  of  poker.  $1.50 

GREAT  SHOOTING  STORIES  •  Stuart  Ludlum,  Editor 

•  Eighteen  true  stories  of  Western  Gunfights, 
big  game,  target  shooting,  famous  duels,  and 
military  marksmanship.  $3-00 


YAN  K:  The  Gl  Story  of  the  War 

by  the  Staff  of  YANK 

A  history  of  the  war  from  Tennessee  to  Ta- 
rawa to  Frankfurt— by  the  men  who  wrote  it 
while  it  happened.  Photos  and  text  from  the 
pages  of  Yank,  the  Army  Weekly.  $5.00 

WAR  AS  I  KNEW  IT 

by 

George  S.  Patron,  Jr. 

The  authentic  story  of  the 
mighty  Third  Army  and  its 
campaigns— by  the  man 
who  commanded  it.  Patton 
lays  his  opinion  of  tactics, 
the  enemy,  his  own  troops, 
the  commanders  who  worked  under  him,  on 
the  line— in  an  autobiography  that  makes 
fascinating  reading.  $3-75 


BEST  SELLERS 


THE  BIG  SKY  •  by  A.  B.  Guthrie  •  The  men  who 
fought  their  way  across  America,  ahead  of 
the  pioneers.  $3.50 

PEACE  OF  MIND  •  by  Joshua  liebman  •  A  way  to 

mental  peace  for  everyone.  $2.50 

HOUSE  DIVIDED  •  by  Ben  Ames  Williams  •  A  clas- 
sic novel  about  the  Civil  War.  $5.00 

INSIDE  USA  •  by  John  Gunther  •  A  guidebook 
to  American  states,  cities,  politics,  personali- 
ties, history.  $5.00 


RUSSIA 


THE  CALCULATED  RISK  •  by  Hamilton  F.  Armstrong 

•  How  the  UN  can  work  for  freedom,  democ- 
racy, peace,  without  Russia.  $1.50 

SOVIET  SPIES  •  by  Richard  Hirsch  •  How  Soviet 
agents  persuaded  Americans  to  betray  atom 
secrets.  $1.00 

MARCH  OF  MUSCOVY  •  by  Harold  Lamb  •  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  Russian  Empire— a  sidelight 
on  history.  $3.75 

STRANGE  ALLIANCE  •  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Deane 

•  An  honest,  intelligent  American  soldier 
turns  in  an  unbiased  report  on  Soviet  life — 
and  plans.  $3.75 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER   


FAST,  PREPAID  DELIVERY— ORDER  NOW! 


I 


For  5  books  which  would  ordinarily  cost  you  $1.25,  the  price  is  S1.00 
For  18  books,  regular  cost  $4.50,  the  price  is  $3.00 
For  all  26  books,  about  4,000  pages,  regular  cost  $6.50,  the  price  is  $4.00 


I  I 


□  America  in  Arms  (U.  S.  Military 
Policy)  ' 

□  Americans  vs.  Germans  (Leadership 
in  Battle) 

□  Bastogne  (The  First  Eight  Days) 

□  Battle  Is  The  Pay  Off  (North  African 
Campaign) 

□  Capture  of  Atru  (Battle  in-The  Ice) 

□  Cartoons  For  Fighters 

□  Great  Soldiers  of  World  War  I 

□  48,000,000  Tons  To  Eisenhower 
(The  Great  Supply  Job) 

□  General  Marshall's  Report  On  The 
Army  (19)9-1943) 

□  General  Marshall's  Final  Report 
(1943-1945) 

□  General  Marshall's  Public  Statements 

□  G.  I.  Sketchbook  (including  full- 
color  reproductions) 

□  How  To  Shoot  the  M-l  Rifle 

□  Island  Victory  (The  Battle  On 
Kwajalein) 


□  Iwo  Jima  (A  Marine  Victory) 

□  The  Lost  Battalion  (Famous  Battle 
Story) 

□  Modern  Battle  (German-Russian 
Battles) 

□  Patriot  Batt'es  (Revolutionary  War) 

□  Pipeline  to  Battle  (British  Eighth 
Army—Alamein  to  Tunis) 

□  Short  History  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
(by  Fletcher  Pratt) 

□  Soldier  Art  (In  World  War  II) 

□  Story  of  West  Point  (History  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy) 

□  Studies  on  War  (Important 
Collection) 

□  Survival  (Keeping  Alive  on  Land 
and  Sea) 

□  Tank  Fighter  Team  (Anti-tank  Battle 
1940) 

□  Science  From  Shipboard  (Ships,  Sea, 
Stars  and  Coasts) 


Simply  check  the  titles  you  want,  and  send  this  list, 
along  with  your  remittance. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  BOOK  SERVICE 

1608  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I  enclose  $   Please  send  the  following  books; 
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A  Credit  flan 

The  installment  plan 

Is  here  to  stay, 
But  not  the  things 

We  buy  that  way. 

—By  J.  L.  Salter 

Motor  Trouble 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command  established 
a  glider  pilot  training  program  at  Al- 
liance, Nebraska.  Probably  very  few 
people  in  this  sparsely  settled  section 
had  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  a 
glider  being  towed  by  a  mother  plane. 
Certainly  it  must  have  been  a  new 
sight  to  an  old  farmer  who  dwelt  some 
ten  miles  from  the  field. 

On  one  of  his  monthly  trips  to  town 
soon  after  the  gliders  arrived  he  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  to  one  of  the 
pilots  at  a  corner  hangout. 

"Sure  feel  sorry  for  you  boys  these 
cold  mornin's,"  he  drawled,  "havin' 
to  drag  those  dern  airyplanes  around 
half  the  sky  trying  to  get  them  en- 
gines started.  Have  the  same  trouble 
with  my  dern  old  tractor!" 

—By  William  A.  Dixon 

Kin  Folks 

The  trouble  with  rich  relatives 

And  I'll  not  be  verbose, 
Is  either  they  are  distant  ones 

Or,  if  not  distant,  close. 

—By  Leo  J.  Burke 

Too  Much  and  Too  lAttle 

An  aged  Negro  woman  described  a 
younger  member  of  her  congregation  as 
having,  "Jes'  enough  'ligion  to  make  her 
mis'able— too  much  to  be  happy  dancin', 
drinkin',  and  carryin'  on,  an'  too  little  to 
be  right  happy  at  prayer  meetin'." 

—By  Pete  Simer 

When  You  Gotta  Koch 

Eph  Williker,  the  laziest  man  in  Jay- 
hawk  county,  was  conducting  an  experi- 
ment. Lolling  in  his  favorite  rocker  on 
the  front  porch  of  his  little  cabin,  he 
would  turn  his  face  to  the  west  and  rock 
a  little  while,  then  turn  toward  the  south 
and  rock  some  more.  Changing  back,  the 
experiment  would  go  on. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Eph?"  his  wife 
called  out,  finally  attracted  by  his  peculiar 
conduct.  "What  air  ye  movin'  about  so 
much  fur?" 

"Jest  trying  to  find  out  which  is  the 
easiest  —  rockin'  east  and  west  with  the 
wind  or  north  and  south  with  the  grain 
in  the  floor,"  was  Eph's  reply. 

—By  Thelma  Hall  Quast 

There  are  three  sides  to  every  question 
—  your  side,  his  side,  and  to  hell  with  it. 

—By  A.  A.  Lattimer 

And  Share  Alike 

Andrew  Carnegie  received  a  visit  one 
day  from  a  Socialist  who  preached  to  him 
eloquently  the  injustice  of  one  man  posses- 
sing so  much  money.  The  visitor  advo- 


cated a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
Carnegie  wealth.  The  great  philanthropist 
cut  the  discussion  short  by  asking  his  sec- 
retary for  a  statement  of  his  numerous 
possessions  and  holdings.  With  this  before 
him,  he  turned  to  an  almanac  on  his  desk 
and  looked  up  the  figures  on  world  popu- 
lation. After  doing  some  figuring  on  his 
desk  pad,  Carnegie  gave  these  instructions 
to  his  secretary: 


"Give  this  gentleman  16  cents,  please. 
That's  his  share  of  my  wealth!" 

—By  T.  J.  Mclnerney 

Morning  After 

When  I  consider  what  I  spent, 

I'm  in  no  mood  to  joke. 
Last  evening  I  was  pleasure  bent, 

This  morning— pleasure  broke. 

—By  Richard  Armour 

Ghost  Story 

When  Ethan  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  was  courting  the  young  widow 
Buchanan  he  had  a  distance  of  several 
miles  to  walk.  In  order  to  shorten  his 
nocturnal  pilgrimage  he  would  cut  across 
a  field,  vault  over  a  fence  and  walk 
through  the  cemetery. 


This   desecration  of  sacred  soil  by 
known  infidel  outraged  a  few  of  the  more 
austere  members  of  the  congregation  and 
they  decided  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  teaching 
him  a  lesson. 

An  apparition  was  arranged  that  was 
intended  to  scare  the  notorious  hero  into 
a  reform. 

One  night  when  he  vaulted  over 
the  fence  into  the  cemetery,  the  in- 
trepid Allen  landed  in  a  pit  six  feet 
deep. 

From  above  came  a  series  of  weird 
incantations  ending  with  "Ethan  Allen, 
what  are  you  doing  in  my  grave?" 

Unperturbed,  Allen  looked  up  at  the 
tall  spectral  figure  coming  toward  him 
and  asked  "Well,  what  the  hell  are 
you  doing  out  of  it?" 

—By  Claire  E.  Boufjard 

Good  Business 

A  partially  disabled  vet  of  Chicago, 
having  turned  house-to-house  sales- 
man, is  cleaning  up  these  days  selling 
signs  which  read,  "No  Agents,"  "Ped- 
dlers Keep  Out,"  etc. 

—By  Paul  Saunders 

Cute  Sayings  Dept. 

"The  housing  shortage  that  is  a  figment 
of  the  imagination  now  will  grow  even 
more  real  as  long  as  these  (rent)  controls 

last." 

—National  Apartment  Owners'  Assn. 

Chinese  Wisdom 

While  many  American  magazine  editors 
fret  themselves  into  a  frenzy  when  an  oc- 
casional typographical  error  creeps  into 
their  pages,  Chinese  editors  are  fully  aware 
of  the  inflational  effect  the  discovery  of 
such  errors  has  on  a  reader's  ego.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  Chinese  editors  intentionally 
insert  a  few  in  their  periodicals. 

—By  Perry  Saums 
Now  read  the  magazine  carefully  for  errors. 
If  you  find  any  you'll  know  why  we  put 
them  in.— The  Editors 
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Xiue  to  tradition 


Rich,  hearty  flavor  is  a  tradition  with  Paul 
Jones.  Its  unvarying  excellence  has  made  this  whis- 
key a  favorite  down  through  the  years.  And  Paul 
Jones  is  still  made  in  the  slow,  old-fashioned  way 
—  to  give  your  drinks  a  traditionally  fine  flavor! 

Fine  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  72  V2  %  grain  neutral 


spirits.  Frankfort  Distillers  Corp.,  New  York. 


HORMEL  CHILI  CON  CARNE 


3tfwdHtoftfid&we  hormel  chili  j 


Chili  tradition  calls  simply  for  steaming  hot  bowls  with 
plenty  of  crisp  crackers.  Easy,  quick  —  and  satisfying. 
Or  try  it  with  a  crisp  salad,  a  tall  stack  of  buttered 
toast.  And  here's  a  brand  new  one  —  half  bury  slices 
of  SPAM  in  a  casserole  of  Hormel  Chili,  slip  in  a 
hot  oven  till  chili  is  bubbly  hot,  the  SPAM  crisp  and 
golden.  Grand! 

DOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  if  you  don't  like  it.  Just 
write  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn.,  telling  price 
you  paid — and  DOUBLE  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
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